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Vulcanized Latex Molds 
for Plaster Casting 


Use of Latex in Manufacture of Rubber Molds Over- 
Comes Drawbacks of Glue Molds for Plaster Casting 


By Adoiph Silver 


lr IS NOW possible to make vulcanized latex molds 

that completely overcome most of the problems 
F encountered in the ornamental plaster casting shop. 
Plaster casting is generally accomplished in flexible 
glue molds. These molds have many drawbacks. 
Though many attempts have been made to substitute 
a compound that would overcome its several difficulties, 
glue, nevertheless, with all of its shortcomings, is still 
very much in general use. 

The main deficiency of glue is its susceptibility to 
heat and water. A plastic mix of water and plaster, 
once it sets hard in casting, generates heat. We there- 
fore have two factors injurious to the glue which are 
ilways present in the process of casting plaster. Great 
skill and ingenuity are necessary to manipulate the 
mold and plaster mix in order to overcome the deficien 
cies of the glue. Plaster casting in glue molds, there 
fore, is a highly skilled craft, and can be successfully 
accomplished only after long practice and experience. 

-ven in the hands of a skilled operator, the average 
number of good casts possible with the same glue mold 
is about fifty. After that number is reached, the sur- 
face of the mold begins to deteriorate, regardless of 
he care expended, and the casts lack the clearness and 
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detail called for and secured with the earlier castings. 
Furthermore, because the operator must manipulate the 
plaster mix in such a manner to best overcome the sus- 
ceptibility of the glue mold to heat and water, a weak 
and chalky plaster cast is invariably the result. 

There are a number of casting materials now on the 
market which cannot be cast in glue molds, be the 
craftsman ever so skilled, because many of them must 
be cast while hot and others require a long period of 
time to set. The surface of a glue mold, when kept in 
contact with a wet mixture that takes a comparatively 
long time to harden, absorbs water, swells the glue, and 
ruins the mold. 

The vulcanized latex mold overcomes entirely the 
above difficulties and deficiencies. It is not affected by 
water or heat under any conditions or by any type of 
casting material. The skill called for when the glu 
mold is used is not as necessary when a vulcanized 
latex mold is used—although such skill is a decided 
asset. Vulcanized latex molds have unlimited use 
Thousands of casts can be made from a single mold 
and the last one made will be as good as the first. The 
plaster can be mixed so as to give the maximum 
strength possible without regard to the mold. It should 































































FIG. 1—The plasteline 
figure on a board spread 
with a thick layer of artists 
clay 


FIG. 2—Cutting a V-shaped 
groove in the clay flange 
running all around the 
figure 


FIG. 4—The plaster flange 
is coated with shellac and 
varnish, then vaseline is 
brushed in 
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ill materials outside of latex 
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bn pointed out here that 
im ilready plaster casting shop 


Forming the Clay Flange 
lo form the clay lange, the sculptor first models the 
original object in plasteline, a composition ot clay and 


lard (or other fatty substances). which remains soft 


ind phable indefinitely. The plasteline figure is placed 
on a board on which a thick laver of artists’ clay has 


previously been spread (Fig. 1). The clay is then 
piled around the plasteline figure in such manner to ex 
lhe clay is 


xtending to approximately two 


front halt of the hgure 


spread out to a flange ¢ 
| 


~ 


Pos only the 


inches Hange determines the 


subsequent mold will split. It is 


irround the figure Phe 
pomt at which th 
important that the flang 


~ 


be placed at the widest point 
extending from the figure and as near to a right angle 


is possible Phi pom where the lange touches the 


hgure must be well chosen. A \-shaped groove is then 

cut into the flange approximately one-quarter of an 

inch Away 
Fig. 2) 

\ thin fluid plastet 
both the figure and the clay tlange. Care must be taken 
it this point to break all air bubbles that form as the 
plaster mixture is applied. As the plaster jells it is built 


up about an inch high, and when it sets hard the figure 


and running completely around the figure 


nixture is then applied ove 


is turned over and the clay removed from both the 
hgure and the plaster lange The clay 
the plaster. Whatever particles ot 


plasteline 
removes easily from 
clav still adhere 


to the plasteline figure are gently 
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FIG. 3—Outline showing how the plasteline figure sets in the 
clay flange. 
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washed off with a soft brush under running wate 
Care must 
plasteline figure. An outline of how the plasteline 
figure sets in the clay flange is seen in Figure 3 

The plaster flange is then given two or three coats 
of shellac and, when thoroughly dry, a thin coat of 
irnish (Fig. 4). Finally, vaseline is brushed 
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FIG. 5—The 
plaster mold is 
tapped around the 
edges until it 
cracks where the 
two halves join. 


well into the plaster flange with a stiff brush. The back 
part of both the figure and the plaster flange is then 
covered with the same plaster mixture as was the 
front part. When this second part of the plaster appli- 
cation has hardened, the completed plaster mold is 
tapped around the edge until it cracks where the two 
halves were joined (Fig. 5). The mold is then pulled 
apart and all traces of plasteline which may have re- 
mained are brushed off. 

Plasteline (the material) is then rolled to a thickness 
of one inch and cut into strips one and one-half inches 
wide. These strips are placed around the edge of each 
half of the plaster mold. Strips of burlap, long enough 
enough to wind twice around the mold and wide enough 
to cover the combined mold and plasteline, are then 


be exercised at all times not to injure the 
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prepared. The burlap strips are soaked ir 
mixture and wound around the full mold (Fig. 6). 
When the burlap boxing is hard, the plasteline is re- 
noved. 


Casting Stone Dies 


The burlap boxed molds are now given three thin 
coats of shellac, and when thoroughly dry, a coat of 
sandarac varnish. A stiff brush is rubbed on a piece 
of stearine wax and then rubbed over all parts of the 
nold. It is very important that a thin coat of stearine 
covers the entire surface of both the mold and the box- 
ing. The molds are then soaked in water for about 
thirty minutes. The water is subsequently drained oft 
by turning the mold face downward for ten minutes 
Che mold is then cast in dental stone. Dental stone is 
much heavier and for a longer period than 

The stone mixture is allowed to flow from one 
This ac 


mixed 
plaster. 
side while the mold is vibrated vigorously. 
10On brings all air bubbles to the surtace. 

Denial very hard in about two hours. 
\When setting begins (in approximately one-half hour ) 
the mold is immersed in cold water and allowed to re 
main there until setting is completed. When the dental 
stone has set hard, the burlap boxing is broken off. 
The plaster is then chipped off with a knife or chisel 

Fig. 7). The shellac, sandarac varnish and stearine 
ipplications (as described) form a fine separation be 
tween the plaster and the dental stone. Extreme care 
must be however, not to chip the cast stone 
figure. 

\t this point we have a front and back half casting 
of the original figure, each with a flange, with a V 
groove in one, and a \-bead in the other. The casts 
(or molds) are corrected wherever damage may have 


stone sets 


taken, 





FIG. 6 (above)—Soaking burlap strips in a plaster mixture 
prior to winding them around the mold to form a burlap boxing. 


FIG. 7 (below)—Chipping the plaster off the stone after the 
boxing has been broken off and after the mold has soaked 


a plaster 








FIG. 8 (above) —Applying vulcanized latex over the surface of 
the stone mold (providing it is no more than 4 inches square). 


FIG. 9 (below)—Placing the one-half inch of plasteline over 
the latex-coated mold, trimmed '4-inch short all around. 


occurred by patching with plaster, and then allowed to 
dry for about three days. 


Applying Vulcanized Latex 


Vulcanized latex is applied over the entire surface 
of the stone mold if the subject is no larger than 4 
inches square (Fig. 8). The larger the space covered 
at one time, the greater is the chance of the vulcanized 
latex shrinking and lifting off the cast. A 4-inch space 
is not appreciably affected by shrinkage. If the subject 
to be handled is larger than the 4 inches mentioned, 
then a 1-inch space is left around each 4-inch space for 
obvious reasons. 

For the first few vulcanized latex must 
be diluted with a little water and applied very thin. 
The care in applying the first three coats determines 
the success of the mold. Air bubbles must be broken 
up by blowing as each space is coated. The latex should 
not be rubbed in, but flown with a brush. Additional 
coatings should not be applied until previous coatings 
are thoroughly dry. If any minute spaces are not cov 
ered with the first or second coats, they should be left 
alone until the next coat is applied, 7. e., no filling in of 
such spaces should be attempted. The latex coatings 
dry in approximately 30 to 45 minutes. When all three 
coats have been applied, then the intervening spaces 
(between the 4-inch spaces) are also given three thin 
coats. 

With the above method large surfaces can be handled 
successfully. When the entire surface of the subject is 
coated with three thin coats of vulcanized latex, four 
or five heavy coats are applied over the entire surface 
at one time, allowing each coat to dry thoroughly as 
before. If the latex mold is to be used for marbelite 
casting, which is a hot solution, additional coats of vul 
canized latex are applied until a thickness of 1/16 to 


coats the 


; Of an inch is built up, depending on the size of the 
mold The plaster shell (described below ) is made 
nold in this case. If the mold is 
irtificial stone, or cement, a glue 


directly on the lates 
to be used for plastet 
filler can be used 


Vulcanized Latex Modéls with Glue Filler 


When making a vuleanized latex mold with glue 
filler it is necessary to wait until the eighth coat ot 


dry. after which a one-half-inch 


latex is thoroughly 
sheet of plast line, large enough to cover the mold, is 
rolled out and pl iced over the latex-coated mold ( Fig 
Y) This plasteline covering 1s trimmed one-quarter of 
in inch short all around the mold 

\ funnel-shaped cone, also made of plasteline, ts 
sealed at one end of the plast line sheet and a plasteling 


rod is rolled and cut into lengths. Separate lengths are 


ealed at opposite ends of the cone. Other lengths ot 


he rod are placed on each high point of the plasteline 


sheet to act as a vent and thus prevent air from being 


trapped when the glue is poured 
of plaster is poured, including the edge of the mold, 
ind as it jells it is built up toa thickness of one inch 

This is the plaster shell that will hold the mold, 
when completed, in position for casting (see Fig. 10) 
When the plaster shell sets hard, it is lifted and th 
plasteline removed 

The latex is washed with a sponge, soap and water, 
ind finally sponged thoroughly in clear watet Che 
plaster shell is dried and shellacked over the entire 
coats of heavy When the 


the plaster shells are rubbed 


surface with two shellac 


shellac coatings are dry, 
on their inside surfaces with vaseline, placed back in 
the latex-coated mold, and tied securely by winding al 


cord around both mold and di 


Preparing the Composition 


The mold is now ready for the glue filler. A compo 
sition consisting of one part mold glue, one part gela 
tine, and one part water, is soaked until it swells. This 
composiuion is then heated in a double boiler One-half 
part glycerine and one-half part raw linseed oil, by 
weight, is then added, and the composition is left on 
the fire for two hours \fter this period, the composi 
tion 1s poured through the funnel earlier provided, the 
pouring continuing until the glue emerges through the 
vent holes 

It is then allowed to cool overnight 
vent are subsequently sawed off flush with the plaster 
shell, and the shell removed, allowing the glue to re 


Che funnel and 


vw latex edge is washed with a 


main on the mold. 1 g 
soapy cloth, and then repeatedly wiped off with a wet 
While washing 


cloth to remove all traces of the soap 
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FIG. 10—Drawing of the plaster shell which holds the mold 
in position for casting when the mold is completed. 


Over this a mixture 
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FIG. 11 (above)—Process of casting in the mold, to 
the right of which is seen several completed figures 


FIG. 12 (below) —A finished cast product on both sides 
of which are seen the two halves of the latex mold 


this edge, as litthe water as possible must be allowed to 


get into the glue. A few hours must be allowed for the 


‘water (from washing) to evaporate from the glue 


The glue is then covered with three heavy coats ot 
vulcanized latex, each coat being allowed to extend 
over the glue to the latex edge. This action seals the 
glue into a seamless shell of latex, and makes the mold 
waterproof. The finished mold can then be washed in 
cold water without fear of injuring it. Any heat gen 
erated by plaster, dental stone or cement casting ma 
terial will not affect this mold. A rinsing of the mold 
in cold water between each casting is all that is re 


quired. Figure 11 shows the process of casting in the 
mold, Figure 12 shows a finished product as it 


emerges from such molds. 


Molds for Plaques—Flat Work 


lo make molds for plaques—generally 
the plaque is placed on a smooth ply 


referred to 
as flat work 
wood board that has previously been given a thick coat 
of shellac. A wooden frame, wide enough to allow a 
one-inch clearance all around the plaque and which is 
one inch larger than the plaque itself, is placed on the 
board. 

The crevices between the model and the plywood 
are filled with plasteline. Three thin coats and four 
heavy coats of vulcanized latex are then applied, as 
hereinbefore described. Glue is melted and poured in 
the frame. When the glue chills, it is covered with 
three heavy coats of vulcanized latex. A few hours are 
allowed for this last latex coating to dry. The frame 
work and plaque model are then removed, and the 
mold is ready for casting. 


An index to Volume 41 of THE RUBBER AGE will 
be found facing page 74 of this issue. 
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X-Ray Diffraction Patterns 


of Sol, Gel, and Total Rubber when Stretched, 
and when Crystallized by Freezing and from Solutions 


By George L. Clark', Enno Wolthuis’, and W. Harold Smith* 


|. Introduction 


HEN unstretched rubber is examined by X- 

rays, it produces a blurred ring, the halo which 

is typical of the amorphous or liquid state. Its 
behavior when stretched was first reported by Katz, 
who observed interference spots at 80 per cent elonga 
tion. Their intensity increased with increasing elonga 
tion and at 4CO per cent a definite fiber diagram was 
observed. Consequently, rubber, when extended, was 
considered to be crystalline, and the Joule effect to 
result from an actual formation of crystals. When 
Katz heated stretched rubber, the interference spots 
vanished. Vulcanized rubber produced interferences, 
but the spots were weaker than those obtained with 
unvuleanized rubber. The identity period along the 
direction of stretch was 8 A and the dimensions as 
signed to the unit cell were 8X6.5X6.5 A, with a 
volume of 338 A‘. 

The behavior of stretched rubber between 80 and 
1,000 per cent elongations was investigated by Hauser 
ind Mark,‘ who made a more accurate study of the 
positions and intensities of the interferences. The 
positions of the interferences were found to be inde 
pendent of the degree of stretching, but their intensities 
increased porportionally with it. The position of the 
amorphous ring remained unchanged during extension, 
but its intensity decreased with continued elongation. 
Cherefore, an amorphous or liquid phase in unstretch 
ed rubber was supposed to be changed to a crystalline 
phase when it was stretched. The positions of the in- 
terferences, which depend on the dimensions of the 
unit cell, did not change with continued stretch and 
consequently a definite space lattice was indicated. 

Other evidence showed that new crystalline units 
were constantly produced during elongation, and that 
the major axis of the crystalline phase was oriented 
parallel to the direction of stretch. The interferences 
in stretched rubber disappeared at 60° C. When rub 
ber was maintained in an extended condition for some 
time, the interference spots vanished. If rubber was 
milled or swollen by solvents before stretching, the 
interference spots did not appear. An orthorhombic 
configuration was assigned to the unit cell, but the 
possibility of a monoclinic structure was admitted. Its 
dimensions, 8.0X8.6X7.68 A, correspond ‘to a cell 


Note: This article is appearing simultaneously in the October issue of 
the Journal of Research, published by the National Bureau of Standards 
(1) Professor, University of Illinois 


(2) Graduate Student, University of Illinois. A part of the material 
n this naper was presented as a thesis by Enno Wolthuis in May, 1937 
» the Faculty of the Graduate School ot the University of Illinois, rep 


resented by Dr. George L. Clark, in partial fulfillment of the require 
ments for ‘he decree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

(2A) National Bureau of Standards 

(3) J. R. Katz, Kolloid Z. 36, 300; 37, 19 (1925). 

(4) E. A, Hauser and H. Mark, Kolloidchem. Beihefte 22, 63 (1926) 

(5) H. Mark and G. von Susich, Kolloid Z. 46, 11 (1928) 

(6) E. Ott, Naturwissenschaften 14, 320 (1926). 

(7) W. Lotmar and K. H. Meyer, Monatsh. 69, 115 (1936) 
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FIG. 1—Cylindrical Camera 
volume of 529 A*. There were 4.12 molecules of C,H, 
per unit cell. 

The interferences obtained by Mark and von Susich® 
were better defined, and better measurements were pos- 
sible. A rhombic cell was assumed and the dimensions 
given to it were 8.38.1 X12.3 A +0.1 A. The volume 
of the unit cell was reported to be 830+30 A‘, with 
7.1 molecules and not 8, presumably because of poor 
density values. With the Weissenberg apparatus, Mark 
and von Susich proved that the indices (111) and 
(200) of Hauser and Mark are really (100) and 
(O10). They observed that very thin specimens of 
rubber showed fibering and also three-dimensional 
orientation. So a distribution of carbon atoms was 
proposed which aims to reconcile the orientation of the 
primary valence chains in the direction of stretch, 
atomic spacings for single and double-linked carbon 
atoms, and the observed intensities. By topochemical 
reactions, they attempted to convert stretched rubber 
into derivatives retaining the structure, but X-ray pat 
terns of the derivatives indicated an amorphous con 
dition. 

On the basis of a single experiment, Ott® assigned 
a volume of 259 A®* to the largest possible cell. Us- 
ing the values of Bragg for the radius of carbon, 0.77 
A, and of hydrogen, 0.73 A, and assuming close pack- 
ing, the volume of C;Hs was computed to be 43.1 
10—-*4 ml or 43.1 A*. On these assumptions, the maxi 
mum number of C,H, groups in Ott’s cell is six. 

A recent paper by Lotmar and Meyer’ reports ac 
curate measurements of the structure of crystallized 
rubber. The unit cell was derived by the graphical 








$C 


method of Sauter. is monoclinic, and has the following 
ics 

a 8.54 +-0.05 \ 

h—8.20+0.05 A (fiber axis 

( 1265+0.05 A 

J——R3°7A/ 


Volume of unit cell =880 A*, approximately) 


They report 7.6 molecules per unit cell and this 
value is based on the highest value of density, 0.965, 
reported in the literature Eight molecules are assum 
ed to be present. By an elimination of possible space 
groups, there remains the probable one, C°sa, and the 
chains are presumed to have the symmetry of a two 
fold screw axis. The crystallite is said to be a mole 
cular racemate of right and left spiral molecules. 

Subsequent to the work of Lotmar and Meyer, 


Barnes® examined two samples of frozen crude rubber, 


one of which had remained frozen for 22 vears, and 
the other for at least 1] ind probably for 30 years 
They lost ther opacity il approximately 11°C Che 


measurements of Barnes agree excellently with those 
reported by Lotmar and Mever for stretched rubber 
Identical patterns were obtaimed from each specimen 

Crystal interferences in frozen, unstretched smoked 
sheet were found by Hauser and Rosbaud.' They 
were indicated by Debye-Scherrer rings. later, von 
Susich' constructed a melting curve from the behavior 
of patterns of frozen rubber at different temperatures 
With unstretched rubber, the powder pattern disap 
peared completely at approximately 35°C.. and with 
stretched rubber at about 90°C \bove 90°C. the pat 
tern was that of an amorphous material Indices were 
assigned to four rings in the frozen-rubber pattern, 
but no spacings or calculations were mentioned 

In the present investigation the work of Lotmar and 
Mever is checked with stretched gel rubber, which 
sharper and more intense diffractive pattern 
The powder 


vields 
than is obtained with the total rubber 
patterns of frozen sol, gel, and total rubbers are com 
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FIG. 2—Low-Temperature Specimen Holder 
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FIG. 3—Low-Temperature X-Ray Camera 
1. Pin-hole; 2. Specimen; 3. Acetone; 4. Aluminum Washer: 
5. Threaded Washer; 6. Undiffracted Ray: 7. Diffracted Ray; 
8. Dry ice: 9. Film; 10. Film Holder: 11. Wood Frame; 
12. Insulation. 


pared as to their interplanar spacing and the intensity 
of their interferences, and an examination is made of 
the sol and gel fractions crystallized from an ethereal 
solution at low temperature. 


Il. Materials and Methods 
}} 


Che rubber hydrocarbon used in this investigation 
was obtained from the latex of Hevea brasiliensis, the 
source of the principal rubber of commerce. It was 
prepared at the National Bureau of Standards fron 
latex supplied by the United States Department of 
\griculture, and was studied by X-rays at the Uni 
versity of Illinois. 

lhe preparation of pure sol, gel, and total rubber 
hydrocarbons, and the formation of discrete crystals 
of sol and gel rubber from solution, have been dis 
cussed in another scientific journal Similar ma 
terial was used in this investigation Che rubber 
was purified and separated into sol and gel fractions 
under conditions which aimed to preserve its structure 
and to avoid the effects of light and of oxvgen. Oxida 
tion of the rubber was minimized by allowing it to 
remain in contact with the natural 
which are in crude Hevea rubber, until the final stage 


\t low temperatures the hydroca: 


intioxidants 


of purification 
bons in massive rubber crystallize without a solvent 
Specimens of “frozen” sol and gel were prepared by 
maintaining the samples at —25°C. for 30 days. Other 
specimens of crystalline sol and gel rubber were pre 
pared at low temperatures from ethereal solutions of 
the fractions 

The production of a diffraction pattern by stretched 
rubber, and the changes which occur when unstretched 
rubber is frozen and when it separates from an ethe 
real solution at low temperatures as discrete particles 
have been repeatedly termed crystallization, and_ that 
word will be used in this paper. 

In the application of the ordinary X-ray diffraction 
equipment and technique there is no resolution of inter 
ferences which correspond to the very long interplanar 
spacings which frequently exist in natural materials 
Hence, special apparatus and methods have been de 
veloped in the X-ray laboratory of the University of 
Illinois, in which a magnetic field is used to deflect 
the scattered electrons which ordinarily fog the film 
Definite and reproducible evidence has been obtained 


a 


bration of the cylindrical camera. 
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TABLE 1.—X-RAY DIFFRACTION DATA FOR STRETCHED GEL RUBBER; SEE FIGURE 5 
Flat-film camera. Distance from specimen to film 5 cm 
oes Rauaton ———< —First layer line —Second layer line- 
Pattern R 4 d R 6 ad R 9 
cm cm \ cm \ 
R-57 vere. \ 1.26 7°4.34’ =6.2 1.98 10°48.1 $102 
1 1.925 10°31.41’ = 4.21 aie ee ede he) ota oon 
{ 1.258 7°3.68' 6.253 1.60 8°52.34’ $.983 2.435 12°59 3.421 
K-61 1.925 10°31.7' 4.207 2.20 "32.0" 3.735 
2.738 14°21.17’ 3.100 2.44 13°0.4’ 3.41 Vat 
{ 1.26 7°4.33' 6.243 1.62 8°58.56° 4.926 1.99 10°51.1 $.082 
R-62 , 1.94 10° 36.19" 4.177 2.215 11°56.8 3.714 2.47? 
2.755 14°25.64' 3.084 244 13°0.375 3.412 
of very large spacings in collagen, gelatin, keratin, and for frozen rubber usually required from 5 to 10 hours 


other materials, including gel rubber. 

For the work with stretched gel rubber an ordinary 
flat-film camera was used. The distance from specimen 
to film was 5 cm. For the work with frozen sol, gel, 
ind total rubbers, and rubber crystals deposited from 
solution, special apparatus and technique were again 
required to obtain the diffraction patterns at tempera 
tures below the melting point of the crystals. 

The crystallized rubber specimens were examined by 
two specially constructed types of cameras. One was 
a cylindrical camera, shown in Figure 1, in which a 
low-temperature specimen holder, pictured in Figure 2, 
was inserted in place of the wedge sample holder used 
for powder specimens. The entire holder was cooled 
by the exhaust from a liquid-air reservoir, and the 
cold air passed out alongside the specimen. The sides 
of the cylindrical camera were closed to prevent con 
densation of moisture on the specimen. The air in the 
camera was readily precooled by placing solid carbon 
dioxide within it. The other low-temperature camera 
is shown in Figure 3, and had the advantage of a 
longer distance from specimen to film for the accurate 
determination of the longer spacings. It consisted 
simply of a funnel, in the apex of which was situated 
the pinhole and specimen, the latter held in place with 
aluminum washers. Cooling was accomplished by 
means of solid carbon dioxide and acetone. The open 
end of the funnel was fastened to a wooden frame 
which held a flat film. The collimator (not shown in 
the drawing) which defined the beam of X-rays, and 
which touched the camera, was constructed of wood to 
prevent the condensation of moisture upon it and to 
avoid the conduction of heat to the specimen. 

In all X-ray investigations of rubber we have em 
ployed the copper K radiation from a Philips Metalix 
tube operating at 26 kv and 22 ma. 

Sodium chloride was used as a standard in the cali 
’ The distance from 
specimen to film was found to be 6.33 cm. Exposures 


The calibration of the low temperature flat-film 
camera was determined indirectly because of the diff 
culty in obtaining a reliable long-spacing standard. Pre 
vious work with sucrose in a calibrated camera had 
shown this material to be an unreliable standard for 
long spacings. At least the spacings do not agree with 
those of Becker and Rose.'* We consider the cylindri- 
cal camera radius, as calibrated with sodium chloride, 
to be more reliable than the sucrose data. Hence, the 
sucrose spacings were calculated from the pattern ob 
tained in the calibrated, cylindrical camera, the radii of 
the corresponding lines on the flat film were noted, and 
the distance from specimen to film of the flat-film 
camera was estimated to be 10.32 cm. 


lll. Experimental Results 
1. BEHAVIOR OF SOL, GEL. ANY TOTAL RI 
WHEN STRETCHED 

It is customary to consider the diffraction pattern 
which is obtained with stretched rubber as character 
istic of the entire rubber hydrocarbon. This was found 
not to be the case, when the sol and gel fractions which 
have been used in the present work were examined 
separately. The original observations were reported 
briefly by Clark, Warren, and Smith.'* and since that 
report they have been confirmed. 

When stretched, at room temperature, the purified 
total rubber hydrocarbon behaved exactly like any 
specimen of whole rubber, and produced a similar cry- 
stal fiber diffraction pattern. 

The sol rubber fraction produced no evidence what 
ever of the characteristic crystal fiber pattern when 
stretched even at 1,000 per cent elongation. The liquid 
halo was retained at all elongations, but it became 
broader in proportion to the increased percentage of 
stretch. This may be caused by decreasing particle size 
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Flat-film camera. Distance from specimen to film 5.09 cm. Pattern R64 (with NaCl) 
Equator First layer line . ——Second laver line = 
R | 6 d R (cm) 7] d R (cm) 0 1 
\ \ \ 
1.27 73" 6.30 0.87 4°51" 9.09 2.00 10°44 113 
1.95 10°29' 4.23 1.63 8°53 $.98 2.46 12°54’ 3.45 
276 14°14’ 3.13 2.22 11°47’ 3.76 
2.47 12°57 3.43 


TABLE 2.—X-RAY DIFFRACTION DATA FOR STRETCHED GEL RUBBER; SEE FIGURE 6 
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When elor ted (A) per cent or mot! the vel frac 

on produced the characteristic crystal fiber pattern 


\t 200 per cent elon on the pattern was quite sharp 


nd intens he uid halo remained unchanged in 
dth but decreased u ntensitv as the crystal imntet 
erence ncreased in intensity. When, however, anti 
xidants were removed and the gel rubber was ex 
posed to air for some time in the unvuleanized condi 
OT t was difficult to find ervstal interferences, even 
it 400 per cent elongation 

Samples of sol and gel rubber were vulcanized by 
the Peachey proce In this method, active sulphur 

formed at root emperatures by the reaction be 
tween hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide. Vul 
canized sol rubber began to show faint evidence of 
crvstal interferences when stretched more than 400 


ver cent, which showed that sulphur had produced a 
erect Vulcanized gel rubber pro 


' 
profound structut 


duced a fiber patt rl ut not atl elongations less than 


250 per cent 
b)itterence in th physical prop rties of sol ind gel 


rubber are indicated by their stress-strain behavior, 


when vulcanized The unvulcanized gel fraction, 
vhen milled 1s the are ditheult lo “break down” Oo 
plasticize Che gel has much greater stiffness and more 


he sol is softer, more extensible, and 


pertect elasticity 
The sol frac 


when deformed takes a permanent set 
tion is the more mobil of the two For that reason 
ervstals which may be formed when sol rubber is 
stretched probably melt quickly and a diffraction pat 


tern cannot be obtained. If successive strips of it were 


stretched, immediately before they were passed through 


in xX Tay bear 


evidence of crystallinity might be pro 


duced 

Pummeret separated total rubber into sol and gel 
by a modification of Feuchter’s™ diffusion method, 
which differs from tl used tn the present study, Eacl 
of the fraction VI he obtained produced 1 diffrac 


ton pattern het stretched Subsequently. Hauser! 
hbserved that ru ber ynen xtend d very slowly. that 
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Fig. 4—Long Spacing in Unstretched Gel 
Exposure 18'2 hours. 


Room temperature 
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Fig. 5—Pattern R57 
Gel without sodium chloride. Stretched about 500%. 
Fiber axis normal to beam. Room temperature 
Exposure 6 hours. 


2. LARGE INTERPLANAR SPACING IN GEL 
RUBBER 

When unstretched gel rubber is examined with the 
equipment for detecting and measuring the very long 
interplanar spacings, there appears a ring of small di 
iumeter with arcs which indicate fibering. (See Fig. 4.) 
It corresponds to a spacing of 54 A, or a multiple of 
this value, instead of 58 A, as previously reported.” 
When gel rubber ts stretched, these arcs condense into 
very sharp equatorial spots, corresponding to this 
periodicity. There is a lateral separation of molecules 
or crystallites of 54 A, or perhaps a multiple of it, 
vhich persists in stretched gel rubber with the fibering 
\n examination of sol rubber indicated that no such 
spacing was present. It was reinvestigated under con 
ditions which were carefully controlled, but no evidence 
of large spacing interference was produced by the 


sol phase 


3. DIFFRACTION PATTERNS OF STRETCHED 
GEL RUBBE 
The gel rubber, when stretched nearly to the 
breaking point, produced an intense diffraction pat 
tern which was sharper than that obtained with 
total rubber. The diffraction data are given in 
Tables 1 and 2. In these tables, and in those to 
follow, d is the distance between the set of planes, 
making an angle 4 with the incident beam. V7 is radius 
of the diffraction spot or ring as measured on a flat 
hlm. £ is the distance on the film from the diffraction 
line to the central spot when the cylindrical camera is 
used When symbols are used to indicate relative in 
tensities, they have the following conventional designa- 
tions: s, strong; m, medium: w, weak: and v, very 
weak 
Che data in Table 2 are assumed to be more reliable 
than the data in Table 1, because the distance fru 
specimen to film was more accurately determined in 
this case by covering the sample with finely powdered 
sodium chloride. The results are in very good agree- 
ment with those of Lotmar and Meyer, as shown later 
in Table 5. In view of the broad interferences in the 
pattern used by Lotmar and Meyer, it is surprising that 
the agreement is so good. 
(To be concluded in the next issue) 


INSTRUMENTATION 
in the Manufacture of Tires 


New Automatic Control of Vulcanization Adopted by 


Foreign Tire Manufacturer with American Instruments 


By Reginald Trautschold, M.E. 


NE of the large manufacturers of automobile 
tires abroad has turned to automatic control of 
vulcanizing in a really big way—so that tem 
perature, pressure, time and the inter-relation of one 
to the other, the interlocking coordination of critical 


operation and the conditions under which they are con- 
summated, exactly the same during each cycle of 
fabrication \s a result, unsurpassed uniformity in 
product quality is secured and wastes of all descrip- 
tions reduced to minima, with no interruptions or 
time out to curtail output and pile-up expenses. 

In short, manufacturing costs for superior tires have 
been pared to the bone—and this in a locality where 
rubber is cheap and plentiful and where labor costs are 


are 


are 


low—by adopting American methods of coordinated 
process control and installing American-built instru 
ments of clock-like precision. It behooves the Ameri 


can tire producer to take heed. 


Coordinated Process Control 


lhe instrument board, shown as it was erected prior 

shipment abroad (Fig. 1) consists of a main panel 
and eight similar operating panels installed in two sec- 
section consisting of the main recording in 
strument panel and the first four of the operating 
panels and the other, facing the first section, made up 
of operating panels Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8. The recording 


tions, one 


instruments on the main panel maintain (on slowly 
rotating charts) continuous registers of (1) air 
pressure used to inflate the tire bags; (2) high and 
low hydraulic pressure on the autoclaves, posted on 


the one chart; and (3) steam pressure used to heat the 
tires in the autoclaves. 

[he operating panels each carry four indicating in 
struments, the upper duplicate steam ganges 
for showing the steam pressure within the autoclave 

Fig. 2). The gauge furthest to the left on each 
operating panel posts the air pressure used to inflate 


two being 


the tire bag, and that furthest to the right indicates 
the hydraulic pressure applied to the autoclave. Above 
the latter two instruments, and flanking the steam 


a red lamp on the left, which 
and a blue 


are light signals, 
steam is on the autoclave, 


gauges, 
} - 
burns when the 


lamp to the right, which burns only when the blow-off 
valve is open. 
The central recording instrument is a thermometer 


which maintains an uninterrupted register of the tem 
perature within the autoclave, posting the temperatures 
during the heating-up period, which customarily takes 
half an hour; of the “hold”, lasting an hour and a half ; 
and of the drop on the completion of the cure. The 
accurate control of these critical temperatures, and the 


39 


sensitive timing of their occurrence, are governed by the 
cam-operated time-temperature-controller instrument 
situated on the panel below the recording thermometer 
The actuating cam-shaft of this controller rotates dur- 
ing the curing period once in six hours and is provided 
with three control cams for cure periods of 260, 275 
and 290 minutes respectively, while a micrometer 
screw adjustment permits varying the cure tempera- 
ture 10 degrees one way or the other. 


Pilot Valve Manipulation 


Adjustable cam segments, which manipulate the 
pilot valves regulating the admission of steam and of 
the compressed air, used as the operating medium, 
govern the temperature rise and the “hold”, so that the 
heating-up period may be varied from half an hour 
duration to as much as an hour and a half, and the 
duration of the cure temperature “hold” set at from 
an hour and a half to four hours and a half. The 
time-temperature-controller also governs the condensate 
operation, in which the temperature settings at which 
the pilot valves functionsesen6 to 8 degrees below that 
of the steam inlet point. ‘Here again micrometer ad 
justment furnishes plus and minus regulation 10 de 
grees either side of the setting . 

The three-way pilot valves, used in both the steam 
inlet and condensate controls, are aint ited by cam 
followers which ride the control cams and drop at the 
end of the cure period, the drop effecting a change in 
driving gears which speeds-up the rotation of the cam 
shaft some fifteen times and brings the cam follower 
to its starting position, or point, within 20 minutes. 
This interval is less than the time required to unload 
and recharge the autoclave, so when the cam follower, 
upon its return to the starting point, is picked up by 
the still rotating cam, the actuating telechron motor 
circuit Opens and stops further cam movement. 


To restart the press for another automatic cure, 
after reloading the autoclave and making the custo 
mary air bag test, as on the initial run, the operator 


has simply to depress the starting button at the side 
of the time-temperature-controller. The two relavs at 
the lower left corner of the operating panel are thereby 
brought into operation, one of the air valves on the 
relay case feeding air to the blow-off valve, closing it, 
and the other feeding air to the time-temperature-con- 
troller, which governs the steam inlet and condensate 
valves, as per control cam settings. The relavs also 
close a holding contact, and as the steam is admitted 
to the autoclave the red signal light comes on, and the 
blue light, which burns only with the relays open, goes 
out, and the functioning telechron motor starts up. 








FIG. | (below 





Automatic Control 


\s the compressed air is admitted to the time-tem 
perature-controllet pneumatic bellows comes into 
play and causes the gears, which drive the cam shaft 
at one-sixth revolution per hour, to engag« Che cam 
follower is thereupon raised by the heating-up portion 
of the slowly rotating control cam segment, bringing 
the autoclave to heat iccording to the definite set and 
then the flat of the control 


ot steam so as to maintain 


timed temperature schedul 
cam adjusts the admission 
the top heat for the duration of the cure period, after 
which the follower drops off the control cam and opens 
the relav holding circutt 

\s the relays are thus cut out, the compressed ait 
holding the blow-off valve closed is released and the 
air pressure removed from the controller, causing both 
the steam inlet and condensate valves to close, while 
the blow-off valve opens. At the same time the ait 
pressure is removed from the pneumatic switch, disen 
gaging the slow motion driving gears and engaging the 
high speed gears which carry the cam follower to its 
position for starting the next tire vulcanizing cycle 

The commencement and duration of this condensate 
control, started by the opening of the relay holding cir 
cuit, is signaled by the red light going out and the blue 
light burning until the starting button is pressed for 
the commencement of the next cure 


Air Bag Tests and Cures 


Before the Starting of a cure, tests are conducted by 
hand valve manipulation to ascertain whether the air 
bag leaks. For this purpose provisions are made on 
each of the operating panels for the connection of the 
necessary valves and the utilization of the indicating 
gauge on the left of the panel for registering pressure 
findings, as shown by the three outlets between the re 
cording thermometer and the time-temperature-con 
troller instruments. The tests are made by a valve con 
nected to the middle outlet, the right hand connection 
being used for the actual inflation of the air bag and 
that to the left for bag deflation 


Recording and controlling instrument board assembled on test 
floor at the factory. FIG. 2 (right)—A close-up of Operating Panel No. | 
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For air bag cures, as they may be required, a cycle 
controller similar to that governing the tire curing 
cycle, but functioning on a twenty or thirty minute can 
rotation period, is mounted on the respective operating 
panels on the lower right hand corner. In the operation 
ot this automatic control, the first step consists of feed 
ing compressed air to open a diaphragm steam valve 
and close an air control valve. Ten minutes later, the 
cycle controller automatically closes a pneumati 
switch, energizing the relays in the relay box and start 
ing the time-temperature-controller functioning. Five 
six Or seven minutes earlier the air valve on the cycle 
controller has closed, cutting-off the air from the stean 
admission valve, closing it, and releasing the pressure 


holding the air control valve closed, opening it 


Completing the Air Bag Process 


\t the end of the set run of the time-temperature 
controller of twenty minute duration, during whicl 
interval the air bag cure with its established tempera 
ture rise and “hold” at cure heat occurs, substantially 
as in the vulcanizing of tires, the relav circuit is cut 
completing the air bag processing 

The mechanisms employed in effecting this aut 


1 


matic air Dag cure, it and when necessary, are 1! 
geniously designed to avoid dangers of excessive drag 
on the control cam, undue strain on the gearing, and 
possible reversal of cam follower movement But thes 
and the many other mechanical refinements which now 
coordinate process control in tire manufacture, need 
not be enlarged upon. They represent advance of th 
highest order in those automatic controls which have 
now brought quality tires into the world market at wu 


precedented low prices Further instrumentation 
brought about by trial-and-error proceedings, will prob 


ably lower these prices still more 


An index to Volume 41 of THE RUBBER AGE will 
be found facing page 74 of this issue. Indexes to Volumes 
39 and 40 appeared in the April, 1937, issue 
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Rubber Plates and Graphic Arts 


A History of the Development and Use of Rubber Plates 
Together with a Discussion of Their Proper Manufacture 


By J. B. Shaughnessy 


Rubber Printing Products Div., American Wringer Co. 


ANY YEAKS AGO, progressive printers real 

| ized that letter-press printing had its limita- 
1 tions and set about to make them more elastic 
When elasticity entered their minds, rubber immedi 
ately followed. They took old offset blankets, glued 
them to wood blocks, and made tint blocks or engraved 
simple designs or patterns on them. This was the start 
of the rubber-printing-plate idea. 

This crude form of rubber plate enabled them to 
tain effects that had previously been thought impos 
sible. Rubber stamps were then tried to further this 
nd. Unfortunately, inaccuracies in thickness regard 
less of the care taken by the stamp manufacturers 
prevented their use. Some of these rubber stamps 
tailed after only a few thousand impressions, because 
the rubber lacked oil resistance. The rubber-plate idea 


i 


vas discarded. \t that time, the causes were never 


investigated or considered, the thought being, and 
truly enough, that they were “‘no good.” 

Then came the rubber water-color age and rubber 
plates flourished. Beautiful effects were obtained from 
crude hand-engraved plates in conjunction with water 
soluble mks. Large establishments clamored for 
licenses at a high price to allow them to use a process 
embodying rubber plates. However, most license ar 
rangements are comparatively short-lived, and the ex 
pensive process was dropped. Many were thoroughly 
disgusted, for they had taken the rubber printing plate 
intended for water-color inks and endeavored to use 
this type of rubber compound with oil inks, which de 
teriorated the rubber and caused plate failure 


Renaissance of Rubber Printing Plates 


\bout five years ago the rubber plate idea again 
came to the fore. Many rubber companies advertised 
“ol-proof rubber” but the plate buyer, although he 
knew its applications and uses, was by this time skep 
tical. However, the rubber companies with their vast 
resources for chemical research were active by this 
time and set about perfecting a compound that would 
resist abrasion and also oxidation by the ingredients 
in average oil inks and that could be handled by the 
average plate manufacturer in a vulcanizer as well as 
by the engraver of simple and crude designs, tint 
blocks, and similar decorative effects. 

This idea has progressed and has resulted in im 
provements, almost day by day. Only five years ago, 
ten thousand impressions were considered rather fine 
from the standpoint of plate life, whereas today print 
ers complain of only getting one hundred thousand im- 


This paper was presented at the Graphic Arts Technical Conference, 

Id on May 6-8, in New York City, and is appearing simultaneously 
n the October issue of Mechanical Engineering, journal of the Americar 
Society of Mechanical Engineers 






pressions, and runs of a million are not uncommon. 

Let us consider this enthusiasm and find the reasons 
for the interest in rubber plates. Why should anyone 
want a rubber plate? A metal plate was serving the 
purpose; and did a real reason exist for making any 
changes? This, of course, was easily explained because 
only coated papers were used for the majority of print 
ing jobs and, as a matter of fact, it was the only paper 
that the average printer knew how to print on and that 
could be successfully printed in letter-press. When an 
tique finishes, offsets, laids, and other rough stocks 
were suggested, the printer threw up his hands or tried 
to “unsell” the customer on their use. 

Rubber printing plates are now being manufactured 
commercially for all classes of work. They have been 
found to be particularly suitable for use on cover stock, 
embossed papers of all tvpes, handmade finishes, glas 
sine, cellophane, celluloid, metallic papers and cloth, 
glass, tin, and other surfaces that ordinarily cannot be 
printed from metal plates or where perfect coverage 
without mottle and the minimum quantity of ink are 
essentials. Many offset houses having letter-presses are 
using rubber plates and are selling printing from them 
that cannot be distinguished from offset by the average 
printer. Short runs in offset are not practical and are 
costly. 

Any type of ink can be used on these plates. How 
ever, those containing chemicals that are rubber sol 
vents are, of course, most harmful as an oil-proof plate 
does not exist. All rubber when it comes in contact 
with a rubber solvent has a tendency to swell. Swelling 
gives over-impression and results in plate failure. 


Many and Varied Applications 


Molded rubber printing plates can be made and 
mounted on various kinds of metal or patent base, 
curved for rotary presses, or blocked type-high for 
locking in a chase. The newer type of plate now being 
used on rotary presses is an adhesive-backed plate. It 
is mounted on a smooth cylinder or on a saddle that 
has previously been affixed to the cylinder and can be 
mounted or removed in less than a minute’s time. 

Rubber manufacturers have gone far toward making 
a good rubber compound for manufacturing a printing 
plate. However, ink companies have not been able, thus 
far, to perfect an ink that will not affect rubber plates 
materially. They, of course, are limited to varnishes, 
all of which affect rubber to a degree, some more than 
others, the oils in the varnishes having the same origin 
as the rubber—both vegetable. 

Multigraph printing is becoming popular, not only 
for straight type work but also for line cuts, and Ben 
Days in two or three colors are being printed success- 
fully from rubber plates. Exceptionally long runs, 
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many over a millior lave CC] reported Due to elas 
ticity of the rubber, half nes have not been entirely 
successful. He \ ewspaper screens and those up 
to 85-line have been done vith tair success Che ordi 
nary 65-line screen when printed from rubber appears 


to be he tween OO al 100 i! d an 85 line screen takes 


m the appearance ot 120 to 133. This. of course, 1s 
] . ms. S Sikec , rnidht ] fe th, ' "ae 
oniy an Op i husIlOn rougn wou DY tire Npre 
sion on the dots which closes then and spreads the dots 
slightly. Half tones from rubber do not have the values 
that can be obtained from the metal plate on coated 
paper but, with stocks on which no printer would at 


tempt to print half tones 1 rubber plate can produce 


lab] 
1 COMMCcnaaAvIC TOD 


\dvertist in general can eftect great Savings, due 
to the tact that one me 1 key plate can be made and 
color separall n obtained trom this plat and an orig) 
nal color drawing. The remainder of the colors are 
hand-engraved. The metal key plate is, of course, 


molded into a rubber pl ind generally carries th 
burden of detail. Mar effective advertising preces 
have been done in this manner with savings of $200 
to $300. In general, | ire run in conjunction with 


a campaign and never used again. Therefore, nothing 


is to be gained by saving the original plates and the 
rubber plate serves its purpo It can be used again if 
stored away tror heht and heat and can be kept ror 


three or tour years if proper care 1s taken Ot i 


Printing of a rubber plate requires a certain degree 


of skill. A kiss impression on the sheet, lightest pos 
sible roller setting, and a soft ink are used. Wherever 
possible, make-ready icccomplished through under 
lays and, if necessary to put patches under the tym 
pan, they should be buried as deep or as close to the 


metal as possible 


’ 


Transfer Determines Quality of Plate 


printing plates are manufactured in several 


Rubber y | 
different ways, the original method being hand engray 
ing. As a first step, the rubber is cut to the desired 
size for the plate, an allowance of '4 inch on each side 
being made for tacking to a block or beveling for pat 
ent base 

If the copy ts a sketch, a tracing is made on papet 
\ 3 H pencil is used 


as this pencil keeps a point and yet deposits enough 


that does not stretch o wrinkle 


graphite on the paper to transfer to the rubber. Afte1 
the tracing has been made, the paper is placed, drawing 
side down, on the rubber in the proper position and 
held by a weight so it will not shift. The engraver then 
rubs the tracing down onto the rubber with a blunt 
stick or other type of material that 1s smooth and 
round and will not have an abrasive or sticking action 
on the tracing paper. He carefully rubs along each line 
that is to be used as a guide in cutting the rubber. The 
paper must not wrinkle or stretch because, for a two 
or three-color job, the same tracing is used once for 
each color which is cut by the engraver on its indi 
vidual plate, and, if the paper stretched, the plates 
would not register. Great care must be exercised in this 
operation, as the success of a plate depends on the 
proper transfer from the original. 

Where a metal plate or type 1s used as copy, 1t 1s 


inked with ordinary printing ink and a proof taken on 


yg 
‘glassine” paper and the transfer made from the proof, 
as it would be from a tracing. Glassine is used becaus« 
ink will not dry as readily on this paper and no detail 
is lost, while if ordinary paper is used, the ink strikes 
of copy will not transfer. If the 
direct, he must be careful 


the plate 1s 


into the sheet and part 
artist draws on the rubber 
to draw and letter backward, so that when 
used for-printing, it will print to read correctly. 
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A large plate or one having considerable detail pre 
sents the hazard of the engraver rubbing or slurring 
his transfer with his hands while engraving. The | 
way to avoid this is to spray or brush a thin coat of 


eS 


clear shellac over the entire plate before engraving, 
and, when the plate is completed, the shellac can be 
washed off with alcohol. If the transfer is made fron 
a proof, the transfer should be powdered with tale to 
prevent slurring 


Engraving and Stripping Require Skill 


he plate is now ready to engrave. The engrave 
uses a regular “Gillette” knife that is made for this 
purpose. Special blades are also sold, but the Schicl 
razor blade is superior and holds an edge much longet 
It is ground on one end to fit the holder and sharpened 
with a single bevel, like a wood chisel, at an angle of 
about 30°. The knife is held in the right hand like 
pen and is always pushed away from the engrave 
In this way, he can always keep the knife on the line 
ilong which he is cutting and thus cut the rubber wit! 


the propel bevel 


Rubber should always be cut with t 
image wider than the top. If rubber is cut square or 
undercut, which is the tendency when pulling a knife, 
the image will not have any support on the edge and 


he bottom of thi 


will have a feathery appearance when printed. The en 
yraver can always feel the fabric when pushing a knif¢ 
and he should try to avoid cutting the fabric while en 
graving. Lines should be cut with a straight edge by 
t be 


pulling the knife toward the engraver, but care mus 
taken to keep the proper bevel which should be 60 
and never less than 70°. The plate is moved to thé 
knife rather than the knife to the plate. 

No stripping is done until the entire plate has been 
engraved. This is most important because the rubbe 
on the plate supports itself and keeps the lines accut 


ate and prevents stretch of the rubber at the time of 


cutting. After the entire plate has been engraved, the 
engraver takes his knife and cuts down through th: 
fabric to the metal in the large areas to be removed and 
ber from the metal with his fine 


a pair of so-called alligator or long 


+1 } 
removes the rub 
pointed pliers 
nosed pliers ground on the end being most suitable for 
stripping. When all the large areas have been stripped 
1 ' . 1 : ' 
he takes his tweezers, which also have fine points, and 
carefully removes the top layer of rubber only along 
» * ‘ . 1 e..% - T 
side of each image or character; the fabric and second 
layer of rubber give additional support and better ad 
hesion to the lead backing. Care tn stripping 1s most 
important, since if a small line should not be cut, part 
of the plate might be torn and not easily repaired. A 
good engraver strips with his tweezers and knife at the 
same time, always using the latter to relieve the rubber 
vhile pulling if Way. 


Final Steps in Producing Plate 


The plate is then cleaned up in the background and 
trimmed for use. If the plate is to be mounted on a 
patent base, it is beveled on all sides. For blocking 
type-high, the edges and perhaps a spot or two in the 
center are drilled with small holes and tacks put in 
Care must be taken here since the lead backing ts soft 
and if tacks are driven through it without first drilling 
the lead might spread and cause a high spot on the 
plate, or if the tacks are driven through the lead they 
will produce low spots at these points, and excessive 
squeeze or impression will be required to bring them 
up, thus causing the plate to wear out before it should 

Washing off the shellac with alcohol is the final step, 
and the plate is ready for use. No rubber solvent, such 
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as kerosene or gasoline, should be used for a plate 
wash. Naphtha or benzene are used sparingly at times, 
but they also damage the plate, although evaporating 
before they can do much harm. The danger is that the 
solvents will attack the cement that holds the plate to 
the backing and that some small character would be 
softened and might fall off. Printing of the plate is 
comparatively simple. If make-ready is necessary, it 
should be placed under the plate and not under the 
tvympan, and if the latter is necessary, the underlays 
should be located as deep or close to the metal as pos 
sible. The ink should be butter soft, not soup, as rub 
ber plates will take the ink and lay it much more easily 
than metal plates. 

Roller setting is a more important item. Form rollers 
should not sock the plate, as this kind of setting will 
ruin it. They should be set to kiss or bear as lightly as 
possible. Likewise the impression on the sheet should 
he a kiss, as excessive pressure on the plate will tend 
to distort the images so that second and third colors 
will not register; also the rubber will wear and _ pit 
wherever the impression is too great. Hard packing is 


ilw avs desirable. 


Reproducing Additional Plates 


Molded rubber printing plates are made in a vul 
canizer from an original metal master. Reproducing 
the rubber plates, under these conditions, is compara 
tively simple and practically a mechanical operation 
The mold or matrix is produced from type, cuts, 01 
electrotypes, and as many plates as are required can be 
reproduced from each mold. Generally a phenolic com 
pound, one form of which is known as “Bakelite,” is 
used as matrix material, although many are on the 
market. This material must be molded at a temper 
iture of approximately 300° F, and is allowed to re 
main under that heat and with sufficient pressure to 
vive the mold a uniform thickness for eight to ten 
minutes. The mold is then removed from the master 
and is ready for producing the rubber plates. These 
plates are made to any required thickness and with any 
tvpe of backing such as lead, aluminum, or brass; 


I 
spring brass for multigraph use, or non-backed for 


aniline printing machines 

The cost of molded rubber plates varies from one 
half to 2 cents per square inch, depending on how they 
are ganged on the press platen and the number pro 
duced in a working day. Many printers are today man 
ufacturing their own rubber plates at a cost far below 
that of electrotypes or stereotypes, and they are getting 
results that are in a class by themselves. 

Decided interest has been displayed in the use of 
synthetic rubber and resins to replace rubber. Most 
of these materials are cold-flow and are highly 9il 
resistant. Unfortunately, inasmuch as they are cold 
flow materials, their resistance to abrasion is compara- 
tively low, and, although they do not oxidize as readily 
as rubber, they wear or slough away with a result that 
their life is shorter. 

A new method of treating a rubber plate today, 
known as case hardening, lengthens its life six to eight 
times. A good example of this is printing on chip 
board with a steel-faced electro that averaged 90,000 
to 100,000 impressions before the plate was no longer 
fit for use. The printer decided to use an ordinary 
rubber plate for the same job and averaged 20,000 to 
25,000 impressions. He later tried a case-hardened 
rubber plate and ran 240,000 impressions before the 
plate was no longer fit for use. Therefore, the rubber 
plate apparently gave much better service and had a 
longer life than a metal one. This, however, in our 
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opinion, is not entirely true, as the stock on which he 
was printing was highly abrasive. It bears out one 
point which, in our estimation, is most important, a 
rubber plate used in the proper place is the best 
medium for the transfer of ink to paper. 

Another point to be borne in mind in regard to 
molded rubber printing plates is that the initial instal 
lation for manufacturing this type of p!ate is low in 
cost, and $2,500 would cover the machinery necessary 
for a fair-sized printing establishment. To assume 
that with low-cost equipment, overhead and production 
cost would be in proportion is only natural. Further, 
from a service standpoint, a complete rubber plate, 
ready for use, can be produced in from twenty minutes 
to a half hour. This fact is of untold value to the 
printing establishment when a plate is damaged and a 
new one is necessary, because, in all probability, the 
printer already has the mold and can complete a re- 
placement plate in ten minutes, thus eliminating wait 
ing time for the press and speeding up production ma 
terially. 

A newer type of printing is coming into vogue, Or let 
us say that an old type is becoming popular, which 1s 
known as aniline printing. This is becoming popular 
in the paper-box, bread-wrap, candy-wrap, and gift 
wrap fields. Finishes were available, most of which 
did not lend themselves to good letter-press printing. 
Fancy finishes, mostly embossed, were not suitable, or 
were too expensive, for average jobs that could use a 
decorative or fancy finished paper. The total tonnage 
sold to converters for printing by intaglio, coating, 
frictioning, or flinting was not as large as two mills’ 
direct sales to large paper users today in fields that had 
not been touched in the past. Demand for papers with 
designs, trade-marks, and decorations in the box, pape 
teries, fancy-finish, offset, wrapper, and greeting-card 
elds was heavy. Quality-paper manufacturers were 
beginning to find a demand in the market for papers 
having a good appearance which would cost less and 


vel be effective. 
Aniline Printing and Staining 


They investigated the aniline printing and staining 
held. In the first place, only machines of foreign 
manufacture were available and paper manufacturers 
were skeptical because they knew nothing about them 
and were under the impression that the machines were 
complicated, but this idea was soon dissipated. Next, 
they learned that aniline inks were fugitive and, there 
fore, limited in use to papers that would not come in 
contact with direct sunlight; however, they could use 
them on some types of work. The next question that 
arose concerned printing rolls which had to be pur 
chased in foreign countries and required two to four 
months for delivery so that only those who planned far 
in advance could hope to use them. Manufacturers 
had visions of their machines, if installed, being idle a 
great part of the time on account of lack of promptness 
in desien-roll delivery. 

Most industries have pioneers. Likewise, in the 
paper industry, one or two of the braver members ven 
tured forth and purchased aniline printing machines 
to see what could be done. They were endeavoring to 
holster up a steadily declining market that lacked some 
thing new and different. After a time, they called on 
ink companies and dyestuff manufacturers to do some 
thing about the ink. This has been done, not entirely, 
but to a point where no one fears an aniline ink or that 
it will be fugitive. The ink is no longer a true aniline. 
but is not just a fluid ink. It is still water-like but 
uses pigmented aniline dvestuff and. in some instances, 
a lacquer. Ink was only part of the difficulty. Mills 








vere vetting quiries and an Occasional order that 
stipulate ed ee] ind one month’s delivery of 
paper that is done in a specific design Cherefore, 
he ist aly for a rubber design-roll manufacturer 
There was no s ng! Why should there be? There 
asl I ni! Several companies tried to make rolls 
unl many were produced but none were as good as the 
reign rolls \' ira and fineness of detail wert 
ppare 1 echnique was lacking 
Possibilities of Rubber Printing Plates 
bondi cs roll manufacturer is com 
etely equipy knowledge, experience, and 
equipment t nufacture rubber printing o1 design 
olls tha ist and be more accurate than those 
of toreign manutacturt In many instances, complete 
rubber rolls dy for use, are shipped within three 
lavs from receipt of an order, while three and four 
ears ago pment required four weeks. On one o 
ision, Where a paper mill was required to promise de 
very of the first paper within a week, the complete 
rade-mark rubber design roll was shipped to the mill 
18 hours after receipt of the roll ordet 
\ textile manufacturer can, therefore, change a 


his wrapping paper, and ship goods in the 

\ shoe manufacturer might redesign his 
name or trade-mark and have boxes covered with the 
new ce sign within trom three to four weeks. Greet 
ing-card manufacturers can include last-minute de 
Likewise, no long conferences 


brand. orde I 


same season 


signs in current lines 
and large appropriations are necessary for users ot 
rs to trade-mark their papers; the cost 


Wrapping pap 


is nominal and the advertising value, great. Corru 
vated-box manufacturers are printing over-all patterns 
or designs on the board as it comes from the combiners 
ind then overprinting the name and quality of the 
specific item that goes into the container. Several 
iquor manufacturers are now purchasing boxes which 
ire done in this same mannet 


Paper can be watermarked with rubber design rolls 
and an ink that penetrates the sheet and makes it more 
transparent in the mark, without disturbing the fibers 
it the sheet, and at a fraction of the cost of a dandy 
roll. Perhaps, many will criticize the method or idea, 
but, if it is not done in this manner, it never will be 
and the additional revenue will never be collected. 

Staining papers with rubber rolls and fluid inks is 
feature. Small runs of tissue o1 


ilso an important 
n be done, and done well, on an 


hghtweight paper 
amline machine. One manufacturer, who has as many 
as 3O shades of tissue to do on short notice, saves 
money by running white and unbleached stock and 
staining for color shades. He runs the exact quantity 
of paper required and cuts out the staining machine 
or switches to another color. Another mill runs a 


two-toned sheet with a fluid ink and it appears to be 
coated when completed 

Phe held of rubber design rolls in this new and 
versatile machine, employing fluid-type inks, has only 
been scratched. With slight changes, unlimited effects 
and uses can be accomplished. These machines are 
being speeded up to the point where 800 to 1000 f.p.m. 
is not far off. Drying is almost instantaneous and no 
festooning is necessary; neither is the printability of 
the paper affected. Inks can be changed to meet the 
requirements as to opacity, drying, brilliance, and the 
like. Precison rubber printing and design rolls are 
here 

Another new thought in connection with printing 
has been the combination of aniline and _ letter-press 


wrinting in the same operation. This work. of course. 
g 
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is done from web, the idea being that use of oil inks 
on large solids is expensive. Furthermore, drying be- 
comes an all-important problem but is easily solved by 
using anilines for one or two colors in the large solids 
and oil inks for fine details since aniline inks dry in 
stantaneously and do not affect the subsequent printing 
of oil inks. One printing-press builder has already 
made the plans for a six-color press of this type. Often, 
a job requires a particular shade or color of paper, 
and buying a particular quantity of paper from the 
mill in a beater-stained sheet is not practical. Witha 
press of this type, the exact quantity of paper can be 
stained to the desired shade and printed in the same 
Weeks of waiting for paper deliveries ar 


operation. 
Service to the customer could not | 


thus saved. be 
better. One English company has been satisfied to use 
the process in its own plant for some time and say 
nothing about it to the world. I have seen some work 
done by this firm which was beyond criticism. The 
application and use of rubber plates have barely been 
explored, and, henceforth, rubber plates apparently 
will be adapted to jobs that heretofore would nevet 
have been considered. 


Elastic Shoe Leather 
NEW ELASTIC shoe leather, which depends 


on the backing of a finely woven fabric mad 


A 
with “Lastex” yarn for its elasticity, has been intro 
duced. According to its sponsors, this new material 


holds revolutionary possibilities for both the shoe trade 
and other industries. 

Genuine shoe leather is used in the manufacture « 
The genuine leather is put 


4 
the new elastic leather. 
through a chemical process which restores the original 
flexibility of the skins, lost through the tanning 
process. This chemical treatment renders the skins 
easily stretchable and without any distortion of the 
surface, The addition of an elastic backing, made of 
‘“Lastex,”’ results in a leather-faced product which 1s 
not only flexible but which remains permanently 
elastic. 

The advantages of the new material to the shoe 
industry lie in the fact that it makes possible a glove 
fitting type of shoe without causing any discomfort 
through pinching or binding, while it also eliminates 
the necessity of buckles, laces and other fasteners. At 
the same time it permits the shoe designer to create 
new beauty in his products through simplicity of line 

\nother important advantage claimed is that use of 
the new leather will take care of the variation of sizes 
By necessity, factory-made shoes 
In other words, no two 


of women’s feet. 
woman's foot does not exist. 
must be built to ideal last sizes, although actual re 
search is reported to have determined that an “‘ideal’’ 
women buying the same size shoes will be found to 
have exactly the same measurements. This lack of 
uniformity in foot sizes is said to be the major cause 
of the foot troubles of which women complain. 

\t the present time the elastic leather is being used 
in the higher grade women’s shoes, although the field 
is expected shortly to be broadened to include men’s 
shoes and the more popularly priced men’s and 
women’s shoes. The new leather is the invention of 
\lfred Vamos, well-known shoe stylist and designer, 
who has assigned his patent rights to the United States 
Rubber Company. 


An index to Volume 41 of THE RUBBER AGE will 
be found facing page 74 of this issue. 
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Rubber Expansion Joint Filler 


ESIGNED for all conventional joint openings 
I used 

sidewalks, tanks and other miscellaneous types of 
construction, a new type of rubber expansion joint 
filler has been developed by the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. These fillers are pre 
formed strips made of wear-resisting rubber. They 
re designed with flexible lips on the two sides, the 





Laying the new Goodrich joint filler. 


lips projecting upw. ird against the concrete sur 
face of the joint opening (shown by the inset in the 
illustration herewith). This projection makes their 
removal difficult. 

The preformed strips are made with large tubu 

r openings in the center in order that they may be 
ent compressed. The top surface ts slightly indented 
or grooved to provide for downw: ird thrust of surface 
upon compression. Due to this feature, it is impossible 
for material to extrude above the wearing surface of 
the saneeeitsit, according to Goodrich engineers. The 
strips are furthermore designed to be placed under 
partial compression as they are made about 25% wider 
than the opening in which they are to be used. 
This permits the rubber to follow the concrete as it 
contracts and yet to compress readily when the con 
crete expands. 

In practice, the strips should be placed in the 
bottom, ends and top of the joint opening which 
provides a rubber gasket around the entire cross 
section of the pavement or structure. The strips 
can also be used with the several types of joint 
opening devices now available and make efficient seals 
for air cushion joints. Goodrich claims that the use 
of these joint fillers eliminates expensive joint main- 
tenance work, entails no waste through trimming, and 
enables quick installation by unskilled workmen. The 
illustration shows a strip being laid without the aid of 
any special tools 

Tests taken by G. J. Irwin, Goodrich ~~ engi- 
neer, on the new rubber expansion strips in concrete 
highways which have been serving in rod oso 
installations for more than two years, determined that 
a regular 60-foot slab of concrete changes as much as 
four-tenths of an inch with a variation of 100 degrees 
in temperature. ‘his expansion is automatically 
taken up by the elasticity of the rubber. 

Expansion of the concrete caused by extremely hot 
weather, which results in bumps in the road when the 
joints are filled with tar or asphalt, reaches a maxti- 
mum of nearly one yard to the mile, as compared to 
the length in zero weather, according to Mr. Irwin. 


in concrete highways, structure, curbs, 


4 


Vl 


There are 111,350 miles of concrete highway in the 
United States, and it is estimated that the “phantom 
highway” created by the expansion of Breet under 
the blistering rays of Summer sun reaches a maximum 
aggregate length of 61 miles. 


Ucrete Rubber Concrete 
th IMBINING the properties of both concrete and 


rubber, a new material called Ucrete has been 
developed by F. Hulse and Company, Ltd., Woodles 
ford, Leeds, England. Available both powder and 
solution form, Ucrete mixtures can be made to best 
suit the purpose for which the material is being used 
1.€., if Hlexibility, resilience, insulation or abrasion te 
resistance are the more desirable properties, then 
larger percentages of the solution is used, while if 
hardness is the desirable factor, then the powder is the 
major ingredient. 

Ucrete is said to be easy to handle and can be applied 
with a trowel. For waterproofing purposes, it should 
be applied to a damp surface. The material can be 
made into slabs and sheets and transported to any point 
desired, or it can be used at the scene of construction. 
nce formed, it can be cut, sawed, bored, drilled, 
punched, molded, or cast. Advantages claimed by the 
manufacturer for Ucrete over ordinary concrete and 
rubber include its waterproofness, the fact that it sets 
like cement and is not dependent upon evaporation, is 
dustless and has good wearing properties, has strong 
adhesive properties, and does not form brittle objects 
when molded. 

\ccording to Hulse engineers, the new material may 
be used for bricks, brush covers, buttons, pathways, 
roofing, door handles, cisterns, wainscoting, roofing 
tiles, door posts and fasteners, linings for tanks, cable 
coverings, caulking for woodwork, sink linings, ceil- 
ings, drain pipe joints, and furniture casters. Other 
uses include layers for tennis courts, roads, paths, ete. 


en Tires in Cellophane 


D's: JUBLE wrapping of white sidewall tires, 
using cellophane as the inner wrapper, has 
been adopted by the Seiberling Rubber Company 
of Akron, Ohio. The new type wrapper enables 
the tire to be seen by prospectiy e customers at all 
times without removing the wrapper in order to put 
the tire on exhibition, and also serves the dual pur- 
pose of keeping the tire spotlessly clean until actual 
use. Soiled white sidewall tires are not readily 
salable, according to Seiberling. 

There is little difference in the methods of wrap 
ping tires in cellophane or kraft paper, the latter 
being the general type of wrapping material. Rolled 
strip is used, but the edge is not folded or glued 
when cellophane is used as it is when ordinary 
kraft paper is used. The tension on the wrapping 
machine is the same in both cases, but when the 
complete wrap is made in the case of cellophane, 
it is not necessary to use gummed tabs to hold the 
end of the spiral in place. The end of the cello 
phane strip is merely touched with a hot iron and a 
perfect seal is formed, heat-treated cellophane being 
self-adhering. 


An index to Volume 41 of THE RUBBER AGE will 
be found facing page 74 of this issue. 








Automatic Sorting of Potatoes 
BBER has be pted for many strange 


R' | | idapte f : ange 
uses, but one of the strangest 1s its use in 


machine which automatically 


onnection Ww 
grades potatoes according to their size Farmers 





are tace wit the 1 k of sorting thousands of 
bushe OL potatoc into market grades every Fall 
(One invent farmer decided to construct some 
mechanisn nat vould lo th rob 1utomatically 
The result was machine equipped with mechan 
ical finget the gers being made of bristles and 
mounted on pairs of discs Kkach pair was set 
farther apart so that when the potatoes moved over 
the assembly they were utomatically separated at 
cording to size 

L'se of the machine, however. resulted in the dis 


covery that while the mechanical fingers made of 


bristle worked satisfactorily for a time, they soon 


wore out and broke off quickly. Contact with the 
B. F. Goodrich Company of (ie srs sag in the 
development and adoption of fingers made of ; i spe 
cial wear-resisting rubber which not po graded 
the potatoes perfectly without injury, but cleaned 
them as well Several of these machines are now 
In oOperatior Cleaning and grading 1s entirely 


\utomatic, the manual labor required during 


the grading process being the removal by hand of 


those potatoes injured during digging and storage 


~ 


Plastic Materials From Rubber and Tar 
ig NVESTIGATIONS on new applications of rubber, 


were aed ribed by Si Gilbe rl T Morgan and Dr. LD. 
LD. Pratt before a recent meeting ot the Midland Sec 
tion of the Coke Oven Managers Association, at Shef 
field, England. One of the first problems that arose was 
the development of a stabilizing medium for anthracene 
oil-rubber-pitch compounds, since rubber is not com 
e tars and although anthra 


| 


patible with high-temperatut 
cene oil dissolves rubber, addition of a pitch to such a 
solution causes immediate on ae ation of the rubber 
The amount of rubber which can be introduced in 
one run through the Hurrell homogenizer varies with 
the type of oil. Low-temperature tar oil can absorb 
7 to 8% of its weight of rubber whereas 5% is the 
maximum for anthracene oil. The final, clear limpid 


ularly in conjunction with tars and resins, 
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solutions, however, can be utilized as fresh starting 
materials, and solutions containing up to 20% of rub- 
ber can thus be concentrated. When pitch was added 
to samples of these solutions of rubber in tar oils, it 
was observed that whereas the mixtures obtained with 
low-temperature and vertical retort oils were stable, the 
‘orresponding products containing high aromatic oils 
induced a separation of rubber in the form of a coagu 
lant. 

On the other hand, high aromatic tar oils are un 
suitable as a medium for pitch and rubber when the 
former is in greater concentration than 10 of the 
mixture, quite irrespective of the rubber content 
In seeking an explanation of the differences in be 
these tars towards rubber, it is recalled that 
iromatic tars are chiefly paraffnoid, and 


havior of 
oils ot low 


substantially free from the crystalline constituents 


with which anthracene oil is saturated. It would ap 
pear that although the crystalline components of an 


hracene oil do play an import int part in the stability 
if rubber and pitch mixtures in that oil, vet the paraf 
finoid oils of low temperature tars for i better 
medium than the wholly aromatic oils of high-tem 
perature tars 


[wo possible methods for the preparation of stable 


] 7 ] “cyt 1. t T ith 17 ] 1 4 > 
compounds of high aromatic ars with IDI vere, 
therefore, suggested by the speakers First, the utiliza 
tion otf a high aromatic oil not saturated with crystal 


line hydrocarbons, obtained by refrigeration and filtra 
tion of anthracene oil, or by 

such as “dead oil” distilling between the naphthalene 
ind anthracene fractions. Second, the dilution of 
gh aromatic tar by an oil substantially free from 


wv selection of a distillate 


solid hydrocarbons was suggested as an alternate 
method of stabilization 

Rubber-tar compounds, similar to those derived 
from latex, are obtainable from crepe rubber which, 
when milled in the presence of tar oils, is converted 
into a plastic material containing approximately 80% 
rubbe rT ali | 20% oils All gre ide Ss of Rub bone are readily 
compatible with the various types of tar, this in 
corporation being accomplished by heating the mate 
ials at 120° C. for one hour. The blended products are 
stable homogeneous liquids of increased viscosity and 
“stiction” as compared with the original 

Vulcanized rubber does not dissolve in tar oils, but 
forms dispersions which, however, by suitable mnanipu 
lation, can be obtained as gels. When vulcanized latex 
and tar oils passed through a colloid mill at 100° 
C., water is removed and ultimately a clear gel is pro 
duced. Such gels are obtainable from vulcanized latex 
and oils from any type of tar. 


er Hospital Sheeting 


Ob pe SCRIBED as being extremely light in weight 
and of orate | texture, a new type of hospital 
sheeting made from Cavalite, a rubber-coated silk 
material, has been developed by the Fabrikoid Division 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Fairfield, 
Conn The new sheeting has been designed to fit 
snugly to the mattress and when covered with the bed 
sheet its presence cannot be felt by the patient, ac- 
cording to DuPont. A series of tests, reproducing all 
conditions of rigorous hospital usage, applied to the 
new sheeting is said to have indicated its advantages 
over similar products, These tests included baking for 
thirty-five days in a Geer oven, a 24-hour period in 
which five sterilization preparations were applied, a 
+-hour exposure to steam, 24 hours of alcohol im- 
mersion, and 24 hours of ether, perspiration and urine 
testing. The Cavalite sheeting is completely water 
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New Equipment 





Improved Standard Molding Press 
Ic. to several improvements, the Standard Self- 


Contained Molding Press, a product of the 
Standard Machinery Company, Mystic, Conn., can 
now be easily and economically adapted to a wide range 
of pressures. By either one of two simple adjustments, 
it is now said to be possible to reduce the total rated 
capacity of this press. For continued maintenance of 
pressure, a simple adjustment in the high pressure 





Standard Molding Press 


pump release valve changes the pressure delivered on 
the platen of the pump from its total capacity to any 
desired point down to approximately one-third of its 
rated capacity. The same results may be accomplished 
by lowering the position of the “thrust” block. An in- 
dicator attached to the block and a pressure scale on 
the guide make this adjustment an easy matter and 
one of few seconds time. These two features are of 
particular advantage to shops doing diversified work 
that requires wide range of pressures and to custom 
molders. The Standard presses are available in 50, 
100, 150 and 300 ton models. 


Marks Polarizer and Analyzer 
|] gaeerys as an “extra eve’, the Marks Polar- 


izer and Analyzer is being marketed by the Lab- 
oratory Equipment Company, New York City. This 
device enables the user to detect defects, such as strains, 
and irregularities in rubber, glass, plastics, and other 
materials. Both the polarizer and the analyzer are 
easily slipped into position on any type of microscope. 
The image is said to be seen clear and well defined, 
with all colors appearing clearly. The polarizer is also 
said to be more advantageous in making color. photo- 
micrographs than other types because it polarizes a 
wider cone of light. 












































Schrader Hand Bendable Valve 


HAND bendable rubber-covered valve, termed 
Model 50-R Valve, has been developed by A. 
Schrader’s Son, Brooklyn, N. Y. This valve may be 
single bent to any desired angle to fit wire, disc wheels, 
etc. The valve insert is made of special metal tubing 





which assures correct hand bending and which will not 
close the air passage. The base of the valve is prepared 
for vulcanization to the tube and it may be bent before 
or after it has been applied to the tube. This hand 
bendable valve is said to eliminate the necessity of deal 
ers stocking several styles of angle valves. 


Actigel Perpetual Desiccant 


A DEVICE to control humidity in balance cases 
and cases for precision apparatus (such as 


microscopes and other instruments) has been de- 
veloped by the \cticarbone Corporation, Lincoln 
Building, New York City. Known as the Actigel 
Desiccator, this device consists ot a cartridge 
charged with an inert non-corrosive, non-deliques- 
cent adsorbent, enough to keep air dry in a re- 
ceptacle with a volume up to 200,000 cubic centi- 
meters at room temperature. <A “‘tel-tale spot” in 





the center of the cartridge is normally blue. It 
becomes pink when regeneration is needed. Regen- 
eration is secured by placing the cartridge in an 
oven at 150° C. The cartridge comes in a metal 
container equipped with an easy opening device. 
In addition to its other uses, the Actigel Dessicator 
is useful in the home for maintaining the condition 
of chocolates, crackers, sugar, salt and other moist- 
ure-absorbing food products. 








Sankey Shin Guard 


VCORPORATING ent toe piece and quick 
fastenit ttachment in aluminum-alloy = shin 


rirarad | mere | ec tne Fe llwood satevty \p- 





Sankey Shin Guard Attached 


pliance Company, Ellwood City, Penna. This new unit 


is said to afford foot and leg protection against haz 


ards such as tound in many manutacturing processes 
Phi omplet ruare which is marketed attached to 
the company’s foot guards, is easily put on without 
special adjustment omfortable to wear and permits 
free boot and leg action on the part of the worker, a 


cording to its manufacturer 


Davis Automatic Sparker 


\ CLOSE check on the insulating faults of insu 
J lated wire can be maintained by the Davis Auto 
Davis Ele 


This check mav be 


mat Sparl €1 i adeve lopment of the Rk. | 


tric Co., Ime Wallingtord, Conn 


made while wires are being re-reeled from vulcanizer 
drums or during depanning from vulcanizer pans. By 
sparking at such times, no additional handling of the 
wire is required The Davis Automatic Sparker 1s 


composed or tour pl neipal parts an electrode unit, 
a transformer, a take-up and a pay-off stand Dhe 
electrode unit is a welded steel housing containing all 
ot the electri 
insulators re itl hed to he top ot 


wo porcelain high tenston 
the housing that 


supports L pp tnrouw h vhich the wire runs while 


under test The transformer is designed to delivet 
sufficient amperage to break down all the dielectric 
faults in the insulation, but low enough to prevent in 


jury to the operator Dy ccidental contact Che take up 


iron entirely enclosed by sheet 


\ 1200 r.p.m. ball-bearing pol 


1s built ot welded nol 
rat} sides ind Co 


phase motor drives the main shaft through a pinion and 


sput real Single brake idjustment Is possible because 
the brake 1s outside the machine Phe pay-off stand is 
constructed of a pair of welded angle iron “A” frames 


lo load the mive-ofr le ver 18 raised which slides the 
| 
sub-trame toward the floor, thus enabling the operator 


to slide the reel on the shaft without litting The reel 


is then raised into operating position by pushing the 
elevating lever down. When the take-up mechanisn 


stops, the brake will not take hold until the wire is 


slack, thus preventing the wire from stretching or 


breaking 


merization methods, methyl, butadiene and « 
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Book Reviews 





The Chemistry and Technology of Rubber. 


Davis and J. T. Blake Published by Reinhold Publis] 
Corp., 330 West 42nd St., New York Cit <9 in. 940 
$15.00 (A.C.S \lonograpl Ne 74 
Lali. teat i Department, Tue Rusner AcE) 
| s] the auspices ol the Rubbe 1) ( the 
\mericat ( i Societ this ( yral rises 
ent lve apters a touchin ( i | ta ase ol 
he cl sti ind ea written by one « ore experts In 
at parti la LS¢ the industry | vddit 1 tnere 
extensive subject and author indexes, as well as a bibl vrapl 
terature n the chemistry of rubber, prepared I ( \ 
Davis Tit and authors of chapters foll 
f Cru Rubber, A. Van Rosse re ica 
froperttes R Ru r, G. Stafford \W tb ( miistry 
Structw Ru r Hydrocarbon, Harry L. Fisher and 
X. H. Gerke Vast nd Plast W Galla 
ructur , Rubber wu f irren | 
Busse ij ’ Phenomey lV’ } Ira Wil 
ums; | thout Sulfur, 1. 1. Ostre slensky 
rator Thew History and | S. M. Cadwell and 


leceleration, Winfield Scott and 


| B st yrell [tf ws ai | uwicait a NUE ci VW ‘ Vogt: 


Street and arles RK. Park; Histor ( Vateria 

| h lompy lg W. L. Semon lut dation and De 
fertorattios O Prooxyge 1) 1) harles 
Dutraisse¢ 

Deterioratioi Rubber by Heat, Li d O e, F. Hi 
Cotton; / trical Behawior f Rubber, A. T. McPherson; 
Propertt Lat \\ \. Gibbons and P. D. Brass: Jndus 


trial Us iter, D. F 


lrobridgec 


Twiss, | A. Murphy, E. W 


Hard Rul , 


kK. Kemp and F. S. Malm; Rubber Derivatii f (ommercia 
fiitl ‘| kX Daw son and ’ Schidrow itz: ) fet and 
Substitute Rubbers, Thomas Midgley, ]r.; Gutta-Percha and 


alata, J. N. Dean; Reclaimed Rubber, George W. Maller; 


Practical Compounding, W. F. Russell; Physical 7 fing and 
Spectficattoy AV Carpenter; and Chemica lnalvsts 
Rubber and Rubber Products, KR. P. Dinsmore, R. H. Seeds, 
ind H. E. Rutledge 

Gathers 1 ( world wide SOUTCEeS, collected over a period 
O ears, and written in the midst of current developments, 
:. oo natura! that some ot the material pre sented is more 
Ip-to date thar otners, and that more stress 1s laid on cer 
um chemica aspects than others, two points Alt Davis 


ikes in his preface Despite this, however, it is certain 
that this monograph represents the greatest ont ut be 
twecn twe overs made t rubber chemist1 


Polymerization—and Its Applications in the Fields of 
Rubber, Synthetic Resins, and Petroleum. By Rk. | 
Burk, H. | Thompson, A. J. Weith and Ira Williams 

330 West 42nd 


Published by Reinhold Publishing Cory 


St. New York City. 6 x 9 in. 312 pp. $7.50. ACS 
M N 73 lvailable from THe Rupper AGE) 
Polymerizatior s included in those theoretical fields which 
rectl underly numerous practical probler Ss and develop 
ents and whi t is not the special obligation ¢ any one 
compa! to develop at its own expense and tor the partial 
enefit of othe Naturallv, such theoretical fields do not 
rece e the attention given to other fhelds, except b a Tew 


ot the targes organizations and then to a somewhat lin ited 


extent This is the case with polymerizatior which has a 
practical bearu in rubber, petroleum, resin and paint, as 
vell as un oal, coal tar, cellulose, et In this onograph, 


the authors attack the subject from both the theoretical and 


practical view points It has eight chapters covering all angles 


t] subject In the chapter devoted to polymerization 


industry, subjects covered include natural, sol 


and gel rubber, cyclization and vulcanization of rubber, poly- 


oroprene rub- 


i) 
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bers, mixed polymers, rubber-like plastics, etc. Extensive 
references are given at the end of each chapter. Complete 
subject and author indexes are included. The monograpl 


represents the most collective data on polymerization yet pub 


lished 
a 


The Retardation of Chemical Reactions. By Kenneth ( 


Bailey Published by Edward Arnold & | London, 
England Available from Longmans, Green & CoO., 
New York City. 6x9 in. 480 pp. $8.00 

Althoug! particular instances or groups ot retarded 


been treated fully in many works on chem- 


ical kinetics, this is the first book dealing with retardations 


in general to appear in any languag« The author, in his 
preface, points out the importance of understanding not 
only the promotion of desirable reactions, but also the 
retardation of undesirable ones Each important branch 
if the subject is treated historically so as to reveal the 
gradual development of ideas, vhile the order of the 
chapters was decided yy types of reactions The book 
contains 31 hapters, in addition to author and_ subject 
indexes and an extensive bibliography, including a 10-page 
chapter on the protection of rubber 





Booklets, Catalogs, etc. 





News About DuPont Rubber Chemicals. Rubber Chemicals 
Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., Wil 


mington, Delaware 


The September 1, 1937, issue of this monthly house organ 
contained the following reports (the numbers following 
titles indicating report numbers): Extruded Tubing and 
Strip Compounds—Rubber and Neoprene (201), Combi- 
nation Inner Tube Patch Material (203), Tire Repair 
Stocks (204), Air Bags (IR-6), Reclaimed Rubber in 
Tires (IR-5), Cool Running Truck Tire Carcass Stocks 
Designed for Low Hysteresis Loss (1R°7P/s “Ww October, 


, 1937, issue contained these reports \quarex D = and 
\quarex F (205), Neoprene Compounding Principles—Pro 
cessing (N-5), Transparent Rubber (IR-8), Hard Rubber 
Spona (IR 9), Accelerator 808 in Clay Stocks (P-3) This 


issue also enclosed a reprint of “The Evaluation of Rubber 
and Rubber Like Con positions as Vibration Absorbers,” 
a paper delivered by Felix L. Yerzley at the ¢ hapel Hill 
(N. C.) meeting of the Rubber Division, A.C.S 


rn 
The Modern Purifier. [ndustrial Chemical Sales Division, 


West Virginia Pulp & Papert Co., 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 6x9 in. 98 pp 


The development of commercial activated carbon, and 
s application to sugars and syrups, chemicals and pharma 


ceuticals, alcohol beverages, various food products, Sew 


age. etc., 1S well told in this booklet \ discussion on the 
origin and characteristics of this purifying agent is also 
included, as is a chapter devoted to some basic principles 
relating to purification Scveral new and potential uses 
are described The company’s activated carbon is known 


as Nuchar 
* 


Accident Ra 
Satety ( 1 


t\ 


814x1l1 in. 8 pp 


tes in the Rubber Industry—1936. National 


Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Injury rates in the rubber industry during 1936 aver 
aged 7.87 for frequency and 0.75 for severity on the 
basis of reports from 41 factories whose employees 
worked 131,661,000 man-hours during the year, which are 
about only one-half as high as the all-industries averages 
§ 13.57 and 1.64, respectively Full details, comparisons 
with other industries, types of accidents, causes, etc., are 


given in the pamphlet, which contains several charts and 


tables 
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Commemorating the Silver Anniversary of a Notable Union 
—1912-1937. Binney & Smith Co., 41 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 9-12 in. 8 pp. 

Consisting of a 4-page advertising insert which ap- 
peared in various rubber and other technical journals, 
in addition to the article on “Pioneering Carbon Black 


in American Tires” which was published in the July, 


1937, issue of the Jndia Rubber livorld, this booklet is 


devoted to the 25th anniversary of the use of carbon 
black in American-made tires The growth of the Binney 
& Smith Company is also briefly told 

o 


Goodyear Rubber Flooring. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, Ohio. 8%xl1l in, A Picture Portfolio 


Ninety-five illustrations appear in this picture portfolio 


I 


if rubber flooring installations, covering practically every 
type f the most common applications of rubber flooring, 


both oO! the rubber tile and roll varieties lhe only copy 
appearing in the entire portfolio is a brief description of 
the company’s flooring on the first page The pictures 
tell a complete story to architects, contractors and others 
interested in construction work 


Johns-Manville Industrial Products. Johns-Manville, ine, 
22 East 40th St.. New York City. 8%x1l in. 64 pp 
Profusely illustrated, this latest J-M catalog contains 

valuable information and recommendations on high and 

low temperature insulations for every industrial need 

It describes and illustrates the company’s built-up and 

insulated roofs, electrical conduit and other electrical 

materials, flooring materials, industrial friction materials, 
etc. A section is also devoted to specialty materials for 
sound control of mechanical equipment 

e 


The Cash Budget Policyholders Service Bureau, Metro 
politan Life Insurance Co., New York City. 84%x11 in. 
38 pp 
his latest report, one of a series prepared by Metro 

politan, treats with the problem of cash resources in busi- 

ness. It represents the result of a survey of the practices 
followed by 45 companies, including the American Hard 

Rubber Company and the Thermoid Company. Examples 

of procedure are given for both large and small corpora- 

tions, with three general methods of forecasting cash 
described 


Tractor and Implement Tire Handbook. F. Goodrich 


Co., Akron, Ohio. 5x8 in. 44 pp. 
iis handbook includes pneumatic tire specifications for 
lI handbool ludes j matic t ficat f 
farm implements, such as combines, grain and rice binders, 
corn shellers, ensilage harvesters, etc. The data includes 
the make and model of nearly all the equipment of various 
kinds in use, size of each type wheel, size of tires and 


recommended air pressure in service, and the recommended 


load to be carried. It is of particular interest to manufac 
turers of tractors and farm vehicle equipment 


Fluid Power Pumps and Motors. The Oilgear Co., 1301 
W. Bruce St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 8%x11 in. 56 pp 


Phe company's comprehensive line ot modern fluid 


pi 
power pumps and motors are described and illustrated in 
this catalog (Bulletin 47000). More than twenty sizes of 
radial piston pumps and motors for pressures up to 3,000 
pounds per square inch, are discussed. Applications of the 
various types of equipment available are indicated. Factory 
managers particularly will be interested in this catalog. 


Brown Pyrometers—Potentiometer and Millivoltmeter 
Types. Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Penna. 
8x10% in. 48 pp 
This latest Brown catalog (No. 1102) covers the com 

plete line of the company’s potentiometer pyrometers 
indicating, recording and controlling—and also includes 
descriptions and illustrations of the new Electro-Line con- 
trollers and the equally new Brown proportioning control 
system. Complete specifications of each type of pyrometer 
are given ~ 
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| l is difficult to apprect 
“Collusion” : ite the reasons behind 
. , the Government's charges 
On Tire Bids of collusion against four 
teen tire manufacturers fot 
submitting identical bi In two separate Cases On the 
Government's tire requirements for the six-month 
period from October ] It is still more difhcult to 
accept the Government's attitude in negotiating and 
executing a contract with Sears, Roebuck and Com 
pany, after rejecting the bids of the tire manufacturers 

The IuUALION i\ hye called a paradox 
In the first place, it is an admitted ambition of this 
Administration to place competitive bidding on an 
equal rooting The N.R.A. took this aim. The A.A.A 
carried it on The Guffey-Vinson Coal Act compels 
the bituminous companies to practice it or be heavily 
fined ld infinitus rue, many of these attempts 
have been ruled out by Supreme Court decisions, but 


additional legislation restores them partially or com 


pletely, awaiting further court decisions \Why then 
charges of collusion The Government defense that 
monopolist practices should and must pertain to 
“‘clistre ssed madustrre ilone an hardly he accepted 
Think what that defense can mean Stringent rules 
laid down by Washington individually by industry. 
And selection of tl distressed” industries solely in 
the hands of the A nistratior The economic and 
polit mele nvol | are not for discussion 1n these 
colu 

How car e G ent explain away its second 
action negotiating a contract with the mail orde 
house Hlet ve truly have a case of not letting the 
right hand know hat the left hand is doing. The 
Federal Trade Commission prosecuted Goodyear in a 
long ind drawn out case to make it “cease and desist” 
fron upplying Sears-Roebuck at prices which pet 
mitted that concern to sell its private-brand tires at 
retail prices low enough “to drive small dealers out of 
business.”” Disregarding the legal angle, which pre 
sumably prevents the Government from “negotiating” 
contracts of any kind, but compels it to secure bids 
through advertisu for contracts, can the Government 


defend its stand on the grounds that the prices secured 


from Sears-Roebuck,. which were lower than those sub 


mitted on every type of tire by the fourteen tire manu 


facturers accused of collusion, do not amount to “price 
discrimination,” as charged in the Goodvear case? 


The Government mav find that it has bitten off 


more than it can chew. The situation was brought 
about primarily through its own doing. Even now 
the tire manufacturers are considering retaliatory 
action. It is highly probable that they will seek to 
enjoin the Treasury from carrying out its contract 
with Sears-Roebuck on the grounds that there has 
been no proof of collusion, that the Secretary has no 
authority to award contracts except as the result of 
competitive bidding, and that the tires purchased are 
of a grade originally barred from the contract adver 
tisements. The independent tire dealers, through the 
National Association of Independent Tire Dealers, are 


also registering protests. 


()" all legislative mat 
ters facing the next 


whether called 


The Wages and 
Hours Bill 


Congress, 
in special or regular ses 
sion, the most important to 
industry is probably the Black-Connery Bill, officially 
termed the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1937, and 
more commonly known as the Wages and Hours Bill. 

This bill, if passed, would confer upon a Federal 
Labor Standards Board of five members a virtually 
unrestrained authority to fix for every industry mini 

um wages and maximum hours and to change such 
hours and wages at its discretion. The law would not 
pertain to persons employed in an executive, admin 
istrative, supervisory or professional capacity, nor to 
igricultural laborers. 

The magnitude of such a task is appalling The 
effect upon industry can quickly be realized. The 
result would affect every manufacturing concern, large 
or small Yet, 

(,overnment regulation until after bills become laws. 
industry has presented an apathetic front to this legis- 


following its usual attitude toward 


lation, with the exception of a few industries repre 
sented by their national associations. 


Few deny the good to be gained by standardized 
It is the method of such standard- 


bsequent control that is highly im- 


vages and hours 


zation and its st 


portant. We are inclined to agree with the special 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States that any correction of hours-and-wages abuses 
should be made by state legislatures and not be 
attempted by Federal legislation. Your congressman 
will appreciate your views. Tell them to him. 


a ee 
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Collusion Charge by Treasury Department 
Is Filed Against 14 Tire Manufacturers 


Cotton Consumption 


America’s rubber industry is one 
of the largest customers of the 
~ me ° orien , ~ P . — 
Government Awards Six-Month Tire Contract to Sears- Suenaer’ ra a. u os 

° ° ° ° ® JI/9, J ”) as o cotto W 
Roebuck After Rejecting Identical Bids on Various an estimated value of $52,500,000 


Types and Sizes Received from Manufacturers Named during 1936, according to P. W. 


Litchfield, president, Goodyear Tire 
/ NNOUNCEMENT by the Treasury Department of the United States 
Government on October 1 that it had awarded a $1,000,000 contract to 


and Rubber Company, Akron. He 
also stated that American rubber 
Sears, Roebuck and Company to supply the Government with tires for six months 


manufacturers consumed approxi- 
mately 1,288,000,000 pounds of crude 
“igus rubber in 1936 valued at $211,103,- 
had submitted identical bids on two occasions within the past three months on . a P 

: 200 [Two rubber trees must be 
tapped for a whole year to obtain 
enough rubber to make a six-ply 
tire for a low-priced car, according 


from that date, brought forth the disclosure that fourteen tire manufacturers 


the same contract and that the Treasury on September 10 referred the names ot 
these manufacturers to the Department of Justice and the Federal Trade Com 
mission for investigation on the grounds of “collusive bidding.” It was further 
revealed that F.T.C. agents have been working in Akron for some time seeking 


: ; to the Goodyear executive. 
information on marketing policies of the tire manufacturers and on the time 





relation in announcement of price changes by the major companies 








The fourteen companies named by 








nally barred from the contract adver 
tisements The first indication that 
identical bids, the Procurement Divi the tires 
sion negotiated a contract with Sears 


the Treasury in its complaint are Day 
ton, Firestone, Fisk, General, Good 
rich, Goodyear, Kelly-Springtield, Lee, 


have been illegal to accept any of the 
purchased from Sears 


: : Roebuck were of a grade barred in 
Pennsvlvania, Schenuit, Seiberling, | grad 


S.. Mohawk and Norwalk In its 


advertising seeking bids on its tire 


Roebuck and secured lower prices on the original advertisements was given 
practically all tire sizes involved than in these statements. The Treasury 
those submitted by the tire manu 


contends that negotiation with indi 


requirements (which amounted to 


$2,800,000 for the last fiscal year), the 
Government invited all tire and rubber 
manufacturers to bid, and is said t 
see certain significance in the fact that 
mnly fourteen companies tendered bids 


and that all were identical. 


Selection of Sears Questioned 


It is considered strange in the in 
ustrv that the concern from whom 
the Government will secure its tires is 
the same as that involved in the case 
which the F.T.C. pressed against Good- 


vear, alleging that Goodyear was driv 


ing small dealers out of business by 
supplying Sears-Roebuck with tires at 
a discount or “price discrimination” 
amounting to as much as 53%. As a 


result of this suit, which ended in a 
“Cease and desist” order’ entered 
against Goodyear, that company can 
celled its contract with Sears-Roebuck 
It subsequently appealed the verdict 


and a hearing was scheduled before 
the Circuit Court of Appeals in Cin 
cinnati on October 5 

Treasury officials explain the situa- 
tion in this light: After advertising 
for bids to fulfill Government tire re- 
received identical 
bids from the fourteen companies 
Repeating the advertisements 


quirements, they 


named 
they again received fourteen identical 
bids On the ground that it would 


tacturers 

It is quite probable that some of the 
tires obtained by the Government from 
Sears-Roebuck will be produced by 
some of the tire manufacturers whose 
bids were rejected, although Sears- 
Roebuck also secures tires from manu 
facturers other than those named in 
the Treasury's complaint, such as 
Armstrong, Dunlop and Mansfield. 

It is expected that the Department 
of Justice will proceed against the tire 
companies, as its facilities are better 
suited to prosecution of this type than 
are those of the Federal Trade Com 
mission The F.T.C. has attempted 
occasions to break-up al- 
leged price-fixing efforts by members 
of the rubber industry and during the 
N.R.A. obtained a consent order from 
17 companies, some of whom are in- 


on several 


volved in the present complaint, to re 
frain from anti-trust law violations 
According to 
some of the tire manufacturers in- 
volved, an appeal to the courts to 
prevent Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau from carrying out its con- 
tract with Sears-Roebuck will prob- 
ably be taken on the grounds that 
there has been no proof of collusion, 
that the Secretary has no authority to 
award contracts except as the result 
of competitive bidding, and that the 
tires purchased are of a grade origi 


representatives of 


vidual companies is permissible if the 


Secretary decides that a “public 
exigency” makes necessary such ac- 


tion, 
N.AJ.T.D. Enters Protest 


The National Association of Inde- 
pendent Tire Dealers, Inc., through its 
secretary and general manager, 
George J. Burger, sent a wire of pro- 
test to President Roosevelt against 
awarding of the contract to Sears- 
Roebuck. In his wire Mr. Burger 
stated that the practices and policies 
of Sears-Roebuck have been “most 
unfair and demoralizing” and were 
“destroying the future living of the 
independent dealer.” 
that investigation of contracts now 
existing between the mail order house 
and tire manufacturers supplying them 
with tires would reveal that thev are 
in violation of the law \ similar pro 
test was lodged by the N.A.IL.T.D 
with Attorney-General Cummings. 

Assistant Attorney-General Robert 
H. Jackson, head of the Department 
of Justice’s anti-trust division, has 
been placed in charge of the investi 
gation. <At last word, Mr. Jackson 
stated that evidence now in_ the 
possession of his division was insuffi- 
cient to determine whether prosecu- 
tions will be instituted. 


He also alleged 
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CHICAGO GROUP HOLDS 
FIRST FALL MEETING 
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Coming Events 


Independent Dire Veale H ‘ 
Steve Chicag | 
Oct 22-23 N t \ I i Me i 
‘ ~ ‘ ; | P cry Mao 
M fl é \kr () 


Dec. 5-11 Expositior f Chemical 


Industries, Grand Centra Palace, 


Ne W 
Apr. 


York City 


18-21, 1938. Spring 


Oct. 18-20. Nat nal \ssociatior I 








\merical Chem« il society, Dallas, 

lexas 
May 23-25, 1938. International Rubb¢ 

onterence | I lon, nglar l 

these me al i 0ds ‘ r 
cedures varying wit he type and shape 
( thie product a ollows 

(1) Solid molded | oducts are Vv 
anized in steel and metal n lds und 
high pressure, this method permitting 
the rubber to flow into the most int 
ate cavities 

(2 Belts and sheet packing are \ 
canized eneral! heated ater 
resses 


(3) Other types of sheet packing are 


ightly wrapped between tabric liner and 


7 


vulcanized in hot water or stean 
pressure in an open heater 


(4) Vulcanization ot hose varies witl 


its construction, 1 wrapped hose built 
upon s eel undre s tightiy wra ed 
witl tape and subyecte to stear a 
heater, while pres ‘ raided hose is 
applied internally with water or air, a 
cottor ibber ned Ost Ss Vvulcal ed 
ternally by tf tw tean nde 


pressure 


Pointing out the ortant part ived 
by mechanical rubber goods in the con 
ruction of Boulder Dam, Grand Coule: 
1 the irge lertakings, Mr. Zieme 
I Ww na ‘ ( pictures ike ( 
these works unde structior iF 
ta | als« Stresse the pa t the syI 
hetic rubbers are plavine in the j 
tion ot n echanical on 


Che second feature of the meeting was 


a motion picture of Atrica, presented 


Herbert Bradl oter explorer Phe 
picture showed t ( the il ( 
l ( led ‘ : a geok i 
ations across A ca rast t 
est, near the equat \l Bradle - 
i director f the B kheld Zoolo i 
ral lens lea}! ( } cago 
‘ ext neeti ‘ the | " 
| CT i ( I t Be \ CWis Oo 
\ k npe fF secreta 


An index to Volume 41 of THE 
RUBBER AGE will be found facing 
page 74 of this issue. 
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LOS ANGELES GROUP 
RESUMES MEETINGS 


Ninety-four members and guests at 


tended the first n ntl supper meet 
ing oO! the new seasor Los An 
geles Group, Rubber NVvision .<¢ 
held in the main d ( ( the 
Mavfair Hotel in ) \ s, on Ur 
tober 5 Tr. Kirk H ‘ pre 
sided 

\l Sperry, president of | “Dunk 
ers’ Union”, in a sp | ta ained 
the advantages of members in his o1 
ganization. This talk went over in fine 
shape Rex Thomsor Superintendent 
of Charities, spoke on the theme, “Cal 
fornia Here | Come!”, dealing with the 


heavy problems ot charity programs 1M 
California because of constant immigra 
tion of indigents from other parts of the 


country \ talking picture in_ color 
Ceiling Unlimited,” picturing the devel 
opment of aviation, was showr E. H 
Lewis, vice president of Western Insu 


lated Wire, Inc., a new insulated wire 
manufacturing company in Los Angeles, 
“The Newest Pacit Coast 


Rubber Product.” 


spoke on 


Moving pictures of the summer deep 
sea fishing trip taker 
shown, depicting the world most et 
ficient fishermen in their 
protessional poses 

An employment committee, the 


tion of which will be to aid rubber in 


dustry workers in securing jobs in the 
future, was organized. This is a new 
committee \ nominating ommittee 
was also named to present at the next 
meeting a slate of nomu ees tor the 
group's offices tor the ensuing vear The 
election will take place at tl December 
meeting 

The door prize is lonated y Lee 
Horchitz of the | Goodrich Com 
pany, and a special prize is donated by 
Wilham (¢ Holmes ot the ill Manu 





facturing Compar 
An active 
ship is planned at 


I t 


drive ro! I reased member 


and entertaining progran 


The next meeting w be held Cues 
lav evening, November 2, in the Rain 
ow Room at the Mayta i 


Studying Synthetic Rubber 
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DETROIT GROUP HOLDS 
ITS OFFICIAL MEETING 


meeting of the 
Group, 


lhe first official 
recentlv-organized Detroit 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., was held at 


the University Club in Detroit on 
Septembe 29 Approximately 130 
nembers and guests were present 


Che program featured talks by Wil 
liam Nelson of U.S. Rul 
Inc., and E. B. Curtis of the R. 7 


Vanderbilt Company 


yber Products, 


An une xpect¢ d 


speaker was a Mr. Wilson of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association, in this 
country on an extended visit 

\fter an excellent dinner, the pro- 
gram was launched by Mr. Nelson 


who discussed the “Physical Testing 
In all, he described and 


slides 10 major tests 


f Rubber 
illustrated with 
practiced by U. S 
flexing, compression, 
He also 
pertaining to these tests 
speaker, Mr. Curtis, 


Rubber, including 
tread 


ind pressure showed data 
The second 
delivered a non-technical address on 
1e trials and tribulations of a rubber 
emist His talk was studded with 
anecdotes selected from an interesting 
career, and was brimful of humor. Mr 


Wilson's talk was 


ncerned the relationship 


short and mostly 


between 


rude rubber producer and user 

It was decided at the meeting that 
e Detroit Gsroup wi uld play host to 
Division of the A.C.S 
Detroit 


he Rubber 
it holds its meeting in 


next Spring 


New York Group Meeting 


\s this issue went to press, the New 
York Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
was scheduled to hold its first Fall 
15, at the Building 
Trades Club, New York City 


vers were to be heard, one by Dr. W. ¢ 


ting on October 


Two pa 


Geer on “The Necessity tor Cooperative 
] 


Research in the Rubber Industry” and 


the other v |). C. McRoberts on the 
“Development and Application of Kay 
Sal \n entertainment program was 
also scheduled \ full report of this 


eeting will appear in our next issue 


D. H. Litter Company, Inc., manu 
tacturers sales avents, 


sales convention at the Chen ists’ ( lub 


New York City on October Ist and 
2nd Che entire sales forces of the 
Philadelp| la Boston and New York 

thcees, as well as laboratory workers, 
ere present An excellent meeting 
as reported by Ralph B. Huber 


Appeal F.T.C. Decision 


Che appeal ot the Goodyear rire 
ind Rubber Company, Akron, from 
the decisio1 of the Federal rade 
OMMIssio1 pertaining to its contract 


Sears, Roebuck & Company, in 
which a “cease and desist” order was 


ntered against Goodyear, was heard 
Appeals in 


FARM TIRE USES EXPLAINED TO ENGINEERS 
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P. W. Litchfield, S. B. Robertson and J. W. Thomas, at the S.A.E. Tractor Section dinner. 


Rubber, and its uses on farm tractors 
was the major topic of 
the three-day regional tractor meeting 
held by the Cleveland Chapter of the So 
Engineers, on 


and implements, 


ciety ot \utomotive 
September 15 17, at the Mayflower Hotel 
in Akron subjects 
were delivered by J K 
stone, Rk. P. Gaylord of Goodyear, 2, Se 
Swain of Goodyear, H. W. Delzell of 
Goodrich, and A. W. Bull and M. K 
Jessup, of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc 
Detroit, Michigan 

Mr. Kreyer launched the opening ses 


sion, discussing conditions affecting the 


Papers on rubber 


Krevet of Fire 


life and some special uses of agricul 
tural tractor tires. He stressed the need 
of keeping tires inflated to recommended 
contact with oil 


pressures, pre venting 


and grease, and urged immediate repair 
ing of cut or damaged tires 

In his talk, Mr. Delzell told of the use 
of water in farm tractor 
tests 


tires and de 


scribed exhaustive which demon 


strated eight advantages of such appli 
weights, including 


cations over metal 


attained. He also revealed 


economies 
that the search to find some inexpensive 
anti-freeze to use with the 


regions of the country, to prevent 


water in the 
colder 
the water from freezing, resulted in the 
ordinary commercial flake calcium 


use ot 


chloride 


| 


Discussing the most efficient use of 


tractors for heavy farm 


rubber-tired 
work, M1 
tire testing for Goodvear, said that the 


major prol 


Gaylord, who is in charge of 


lem is that of securing trac 


He Sug 


gested two solutions to this problem, 1.e 


tion for such jobs as plowing 


to load down the drive wheels of the 
rubber-tired tractor until sufficient trac 
tion is secured, although in some cases 


rr to increase 


this action is prohibitive, 
the speed and reduce the drawbar pull 
required, thus utilizing the full horse 
power and obtaining a greater amount of 
work per hour 

Important developments in the field 
of rim manufacture contributing to in 
creased use of farm tractor and imple 


ment tires were outlined by Mr. Swain 


He stated that there is a definite trend 


at present toward the use of the semi 
drop center rim and predicted that the 
mutual experience of the tractor manu 
facturers and the tire makers will 
eventually result in a rim standardization 
best suited to all concerned 

New methods of testing tractor tires 
with the aid of motion pictures were 
explained by A. W. Bull and M. K 
Jessup. They demonstrated their paper 
with projection of films made in the field 
Essentially, the method consists of tak 
ing motion pictures of various instru 
ment dial readings at the rate of 16 ex 
posures per second during test runs 

\ banquet under the auspices of the 
Cleveland Chapter of the S.A.E was 
held on the evening of September 16 at 
Hotel, during which 
brief were made by P. W 
Litchfield, S. B. Robertson and J \ 
Thomas, presidents of Goodyear, Good 
respectively All 


the Mayflower 


speeches 


rich and Firestone, 
three executives predicted the 


of vast new markets for tires with the 


opening 


continued expansion of the use of tires 
on. the They 
advantages accrued by the farmer by the 


farm also stressed the 
use of rubber-tired equipment 

Support of the prediction that a ma 
jority of tractors produced in 1938 will 
be equipped with rubber tires is given by 
the brief five year history of the tractor 


which equipped 5% of 
1933: 7% in 1934; 10% 


and approximate 


tire industry 
tractors sold 11 
in 1935: 20% in 1936; 


lv 45% in the current vear 


1937 Football Guide 


Che General Atlas 
panv, New York City, has issued its 
1937 edition of Rice’s 
“Gastex Football Guide.” This is the 
third guide presented by the compan) 
General Atlas is also continuing its 


mailing campaign in which small book 


Carbon Com 


Grantland 


lets point out special advantages of the 
company’s carbon black. Recent titles 


included “Tough” and “Growth” 











NEW ENGLAND NEWS 





Although production has been reduced 
from the peak of July, when 1,500 hands 
were employed as against 1,100 in Sep 
tember, operations of A. G. Spalding & 
tros., Chicopee and Willimansett, Mass., 

ood level, ahead of last 


yeal The current year is described as 


continue at a 


a good one from the standpoint of sport 
ing goods sales The high July employ 
ment total was due to the transter of 


several lines of production from Phila 
delphia, Brooklyn and Chicago 
The company is manutacturing a num 


ber of sponge rubber specialties which 
are sold through the jobbing trade by 
the Merchants and Manufacturers Com 


pany of Springfield, Mass An out 
standing item is an ice pack employing 
flexible sponge rubber bands comprising 


1] 


members filled with water trozen ina re 


frigerator and made available tor med 


ical and hospital uses The packs are 
designed to be securely fastened about 
the head, arm or leg, and have been 
adapted tor uis« in beauty parlors, 
dentists’ offices, and elsewhere 

Broom mops, window cleaners and a 
stopperl ss hot water bottle are made 
of the ame material ind a newly pat 
ented device combines a flexible rubbet 
mop and squeegee, one agent replacing 
the othe | a quick reversal of the po 
Sifieow | ‘ | ‘ ‘ 

Norwall i! W IN ( Lompany 
Norwalk, Conn., has declared a payment 
of $3.87 a share arrearage on cumulative 
dividends on preferred stock, payabl 
September 24. The last previous pay 
ment i MM) cr i i rect er | 
193 

Jenl eport, Conn.. has 
de ire la i ent : ent i share 
o1 nor ot i S| nunders 
share hotl avable | 2 stoc! 
ot rece Senten ‘ >? 

United State IN P | Im 
Na il } A i | ré ctor 
of Keds as « (cto! ll It is al 
nounced that ere re 
ct ed ( ‘ i t I tiie 
water om ( irt \ be 
dropped | ta ent Was ex 
necte , , tment wit 
al t ite irtments ex 
tre t¢ | i | t i ed ile 
aces " i. N tor actor\ 
mata 

\. |. Dona M 1, Con 
ma ict i bbir C rod 
trict i i i tra erection 
r i ( i ict Lane 
to ‘ 4 1) teet é mstruc 
tior ‘ f 27 OK 

L nite 1 State IX bet by lucts Ir 
Naugatuck, ; awarded an 
$11,155 contract r the Wat 
Department. according t recent advices 


Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., is slowly taking back the em 
ployees who were laid off for the slack 
season. It was announced recently that 
more than 100 of the 400 idle had been 
restored to the payroll The local 
United Rubber Workers union voted to 
adopt a 30-hour week in order to spread 
available work as much as possible 

Fisk directors on September 30 voted 


a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
on preferred stock of the corporation, 
payable October 20 to stockholders of 
record October 11 


Kenneth Epstein, C.1.O. organizer, an 
nounced on October 2 that he had filed 
charges with the National Labor Rela 
tions Board at Boston against the Para 
gon Rubber Co., Easthampton, Mass 
He accused Marvin Jaffe. manager, of 
interfering with the rights of workers 
to organize 


Carbon Output Sets Record 


The carbon black 
United States established a new high for 
production, domestic sales and export 


industry in the 


the year of 1936, according to a report 
issued by the Bureau of Mines. Produc 
tion totalled 411,345,000 pounds, a gain 
t B% ver the peak reached in 1930 
and 17% more than the the poundage re 
1 in the previous year Demand 
totalled 467,736,000 pounds, a gain of 
21% over the 1935 figure. Stocks wer 


materiall 


porte 


vy reduced at the various plants, 
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FORMULATING PLANS 
FOR LONDON MEETING 


A tentative program for the Rubber 
Technology Conference to be held under 
the auspices of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry on May 23-25, 1938, in 
London, has been prepared. The prin- 
cipal part of the conference will be a 
symposium on methods of improving 
and evaluating the durability of rubber, 
while several general subjects will com- 
pose the balance of the meeting 

The symposium will be divided into 
three sections: (a) Manufacturing Con 
ditions, including Compounding; (b) 
Uses of “Synthetic Rubbers” and Allied 
Plastics: and (c) Testing Methods, in 
cluding Chemical, Physical, Performance 
and Accelerated Aging Tests 

The general subjects have been tem 
porarily divided into seven classifica- 
tions: (1) Chemistry and Physics of 
Latex and Rubber: (2) Technology of 
Latex and Rubber; (3) Rubber Deriva 
tives and their Uses; (4) Raw Materials 
of the Rubber Industry, (5) Manufac 
ture of Particular Goods; (6) Ma 
chinery and Appliances—Steam and 
Heat; and (7) Organization and Ad 
ministration 

Special instructions for the authors of 
papers have been prepared and copies of 
these instructions may | 
dressing W. F. V. Cox, Secretary, Insti 
tution of the Rubber Industry, 12, 
Whitehall, London, S.W. 1, England 
The Rubber Division of the American 
Chemical Society is lending all possible 


ve secured by ad 


assistance to the success of the confer 
ence, which will be international in 
scope. Dr. A. A. Somerville of the R 
T. Vanderbilt Company, New York City, 
is chairman of the American Committee 
of Arrangements for parti ipation in the 








reaching approximate working levels by conference, while Dr. A. R. Kemp of the 
the end of the year. Domestic sales Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York 
1936 reached 278,018,000 uunds, 67% City, will pass on American papers to be 
the complete productio presented at the meetit 
TRENTON NEWS 
Kmplovees and officials of the Vul tember at the Trenton Country Clul H 
unized Rubber ( ompany, Morrisville M Frecker of Unite States Rubber 


Penna., have signed a three-month wag 


and hour agreement, providing for 4 
working hours a week. and minimun 
wages of 35 cents an hour for womet 


and 40 cents an hour for men, with time 


1 a half for Sundays, and 


overtime 
1davs In addition, lay-offs will be 


hased only on semiority, and thers 
| 


‘ 1 week's ication wit pay oO i 
ylovees who have had four vears 
cervice 

Somerset Rubber Company, East 


 £ reclaimers, are 
operating three shifts a day, seven days 


a week 


The Technical Committee of the Rub 
Association of New 
lersey held a two-day session in Sep 


ver Manufacturers’ 


Products, Inc.. was in chare 


Thermoid Company, Trenton, plans to 


erect a one-story factory addition, to 
Th 


cost approximately $30,000 e build 
ing will supply an additional 30,000 
square teet ot shipping and _ storage 
space 


Near Para Rubber Company, Trenton, 
is installing new equipment and ma 
chinery to meet the increased production 
demands anticipated for the Fall and 
Winter trade 

The Brunswick Rubber Company, 
New Brunswick, has purchased some of 
the equipment of the Dural Rubber Com- 
pany, Flemington, N. J., and will use it 


the manufacture of drug sundries 
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ANNOUNCE WINNERS 
OF SAFETY CONTEST 


Winners of the 1937 Rubber Section 
Safety Contest, sponsored by the Rub- 
ber Section of the National Safety 
Council, were to be announced during 
the 26th National Safety Congress and 
Exposition, currently being held in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri (Oct. 11 to 15). 
Bronze trophies were to be given to first 
place winners and certificates for second 
and third honors 

Thirty-seven participating plants 
worked 63,696,394 man-hours during the 
six months’ period of competition and 
experienced 642 disabling injuries for an 
accident frequency rate of 10.079 dis 
abling injuries per one million man 
hours. The 37 plants employed 67,874 
men. Both the accident frequency rate 
and man-hours of exposure were higher 
than for all previous contests 

Plants averaging 125,001 or more man- 
hours per month, composing Groups A 
and B, made the best records in the 
contest with an average frequency rate 
of 10.05. Groups C and D, composed of 
plants with 125,000 or less man-hours of 
exposure per month, had an average fre- 
quency rate of 10424. Two-thirds of 
the plants in both divisions had fre- 
quency rates below the averages 

No-injury records for the entire con 
test period were made by four plants 
Seven of the 22 large plants in Groups 
A and B had frequency rates below 2.00 
for the contest period Where two or 
more contestants tied for first place in 
anv group without a disabling injury, 
these perfect records resulted in equal 
rankings and awards 

Winners in Groups A and B, repre- 
senting 125,001 or more average month 
ly man-hour 
gatuck (Conn.) and Mishawaka (Ind.) 
plants of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., 


exposure, were the Nau 


and the Kitchener (Ontario) plant ot 
the Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., a sub 
sidiary of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc 
Four plants, with perfect records, were 
tied for first place in Groups C and D, 
representing less than 125,000 average 
monthly man-hour exposure, t.e., Lobl 
Manufacturing Company, Middleboro, 
Mass., Providence Insulated Wire Com 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I., Fabric Fire Hose 
Co. (An affiliate of U. S. Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc.), Sandy Hook, Conn., and Van 


Cleef Brothers, Chicago, III All 
these concerns were awarded trophies 

certificates in accordance with the 
contest 


Form Lower Rubber Co. 


The Lower Rubber Manufacturing 
Company has been organized by S. M 
Lower, production manager of the Sun 
Rubber Company, Barberton, Ohio, and 
his brother-in-law, J. S. Baughman, of 
the same company. The new concern, 
which will specialize in the production 
of molded rubber toys and other small 
articles, will be located in Ravenna, 
Ohio. Ground for a new factory has al- 
The factory will 
When com 


pleted, approximately 75 workers will be 


ready been broken 
cost approximately $50,000 


employed 








Goodrich Research Men 


The University of Illinois has 
contributed 27 technical aids to the 
staff headed by J. W. Schade, re- 
search director of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company, during the past 13 
years, four of whom were recently 
appointed. Next in the order of 
supplying technical men to Good- 
rich is Purdue, with 18 graduates 
hired, University of Missouri with 
14, University of Minnesota with 
13, Harvard with 11, and Ohio 
State with 10. Iowa State, Kansas, 
Carnegie Tech, M. I. T., Johns 
Hopkins, Yale and Georgia Tech, 
are other colleges and universities 
which are represented on the Good- 
rich technical and research staff. 








COMMITTEE STUDIES 
NEW TIRE STANDARDS 


More than fifty delegates from nine 
countries attended a meeting of Tech- 
nical Committee 31 on Tires, Rims and 
Tire Valves of the International Stan- 
dards Association, held recently in Lon- 
don, England. R. T. Brown of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, and H. A. Brittain of the Good- 
year Tyre and Rubber Co., Ltd., Wolver- 
hampton, England, were members of the 
American Delegation. The following 
subjects were considered at the meeting : 

Private Cars—well base rims not ex- 
ceeding 16 inch diameter; well base rims 
17 inches in diameter and over; size and 
location of valve hole for given tire and 
rim fitments; maximum cross sectional 
dimensions of tires fitting rims not ex- 
ceeding 16 inch diameter; loads and in 
flation pressures; rubber valves 

Commercial V ehicles—loads and infla 
tion pressures; flat base rims 16 inches 
in diameter and over; Maximum cross 
sectional dimensions of tires fitting rims 
16 inches in diameter and over; size and 
location of valve hole for given tire and 
rim fitments 

Motorcycles and Bicycles—trims, tires 
and valves for both motorcycles and 
bicycles 

Prior to the meeting, the delegates 
visited the research laboratory of the In- 
stitution of Automobile Engineers. The 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, which acts as secretariat for 
this technical committee, was host at the 


meeting 


Goodrich ‘‘Hi-Cleat” Tire 


B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, has 
announced a new tractor tire, designed 
particularly for use in rice and sugar 
cane fields, known as the “Hi-Cleat” tire. 
The new tire has been engineered to give 
maximum traction in soft muddy fields 
and has a tread composed of cleats 2! 
inches high. It will also give smooth 
riding and resistance to wear on hard 
surfaces, according to Goodrich engi- 
neers 


SEEK TO REORGANIZE 
OVERMAN TIRE FIRM 


The Overman Cushion Tire Company, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, with factory at Belleville, N. J., 
fled voluntary proceedings to reorgan- 
ize under Section 77B of the Bankruptcy 
Law in the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York 
on September 13. The petition listed 
liabilities of $508,741 and assets of $708, 
794. 

In approving the petition, the District 
Court permitted Overman to continue to 
operate its factory and business as here- 
tofore, pending further notice. At the 
same time a hearing was ordered to be 
held on October 13 in the United States 
Court House at Foley Square in New 
York City. The purpose of the hearing 
(results of which will be given in the 
next issue) was to determine whether 
Overman should continue in possession 
or whether the Court should appoint a 
trustee or trustees, 

Several creditor committees have been 
organized, one headed by David D. Car- 
roll of the Marlboro Cotton Mills, for 
which the law firm of Krause, Hirsch 
and Levin, 225 Broadway, New York 
City, is counsel, and another by Jacob 
Handelsman of 1775 Broadway, New 
York City. Companies interested in the 
reorganization proceedings include the 
Marlboro Cotton Mills, Charles T. Wil 
son Co., National Rubber Machinery Co., 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co.. Godfrey L. Cabot, 
Inc., and the St. Joseph Lead Co 

Max Cyrus Overman is president of 
the Overman Cushion Tire firm, the at 
torneys for which are Kadel, Van Kirk 
and Trencher, 122 East 42nd Street, 


New York City. 


Columbian Carbon Sales Gain 


Due to continued demands from the 
rubber, paint and ink fields, sales of cat 
bon black by the Columbian Carbon 
Company, New York City, this year have 
been running about 28% ahead of 1936, 
it is reported. If this rate is maintained 
for the balance of the year, the com 
pany’s production of carbon black for 
1937 will reach a total of approximately 
135,000,000 pounds Total output last 
year was 106,236,000 pounds 


Canadian Prices Advance 


Prices have been advanced from 21.44% 
on all small sizes and grades of tires, 
and from 7% to 10% on all larger sizes 
and grades, in the Canadian market. The 
increase means an average of $1.50 more 
per tire for the smaller cars and aver 
ages of from $6 to $7 and from $10 to 
$11 on truck and bus tires, depending on 
size and grade. The increases were 
made necessary by advancing prices of 
raw materials and wages 


An index to Volume 41 of THE 
RUBBER AGE will be found facing 
page 74 of this issue. 
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16-INCH TIRE SIZES 
PROVING POPULAR 
The automobile dealer is never be- 
fore enjoved the simplific n or gen- 


eral tire requirements as at present 
More cars are using 16-inch tires than 
ever betore, that size now being stand- 
ard on Ford, Plymouth and Chevrolet, 
in addition to severa f the igher- 


priced, heavier models, according to a 


1936 production more than 3,000,000 
cars of the total of 4,404,497 actually 
registered left the factories with 16- 
nch tire equipment, which, according 
to Department of Commerce figures, 
means that original equipment called 
for approximately 15,000,000 tires. Of 
the cars registered up to April 30 of 


] 


this year, approximately 750,000 cars 


500,000 16- 


y 
were shipped with about 3, 
inch casings. On the basis of replace- 
ments to date, dealers who sold the 
original cars should have a market for 
approximately 5,000,000 tires 

The change toward standardization 
is revealed in the statistics for the past 
few years In 1934 approximately 
20% of the cars registered carried 16- 
inch equipment; in 1935 it was in- 
creased to about 40%; the following 
year it jumped to 55% ind by the 
end of the current year the percentage 
is expected to reach 75% 

Although there is a tendency on the 
part of automobile manufacturers to 
make smaller wheels, the popularity 
of the 16-inch tire is expected to hol 
good for several years to come. Stand- 
ardization of tire sizes is of special 
benefit to the small dealer, since he 
is not required to carry the multi 
plicity of sizes heretofore necessary 


+ 


o service replacements 





Financial News 





Dayton Sales Increase 


Sales of the Dayton Rubber Manufac 
| 


turing Company, Dayton, Ohio, tor the 
first nine months of the company’s fiscal 


ear to July 31, totaled $6,239,672, a gain 


ot 25.2% over the sales of $4,980.678 re 
ported ror the corresponding period of 
the previous fiscal year Karnings in the 
same comparison are making an even 


better showing, according to J. A. Mac 


Millan, chairman of the board 


Baldwin Rubber Company 





Seven months to Jul 3] Net proht 
ol $365,275, atter all charges It etore 
rovision for the Federal surtax on un- 
a, = | prof ee an ee Oe seat 
distributed pronts, equa oO I il a Share 
278.004 shares it S$] il omn 

, 
stock, not including treasury stock 


An index to Volume 41 of THE 
RUBBER AGE will be found facing 
page 74 of this issue. 
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ISSUE FINAL REPORT 
ON INDUSTRY FOR 1935 


1 


The final report on the rubber in 
dustry covering the year of 1935 has 
ee! completed by the Bureau ot the 
The report states that the 

rubber products manu 


factured domestically in 1935 amounted 


1 $671.721.681, ot which $/.4/0,900 was 
1 rte s bein secondary products 
‘ irms not classified in the industry. 


The total value ot tires and tubes 


pr du ¢ | Vas $374.264,436 ($3,916,962 
ibove t eliminarv report), or 55.8% 
< t be Vv ods: I ibber boots il | 
shoes $48,261,613 or 7.2%; and all other 
| lucts $249,195,632 or 37.1% These 
tire ( entages not include “tire 
S lries and repair n aterials,” whic 
with ¢ imelback were | oduce 1 to the 
due of $14,035,000 in 1935; including 
this with tires and tubes accounts 
57.89% « the 1935 total value of prod 
ucts, much less than in 1929 


The revised total production reported 


f eclaimed rubber was approximatel) 
110,000. I tons. The total consump 
tion reported was 113,625 long tons, of 
which 37,404 long tons were reclaimed 
and consumed in other products ot the 
same firms Considering exports of 
5.383 tons of reclaim in 1935, stocks 


must have been reduced noticeably; the 
reduction estimated as a result of the 


nay 


survey conducted ry the Leather and 


Rubber Division was 3,000 tons Che 
above census data on reclaim is_ be 
lieved somewhat incomplete, “con- 
sumption” not covering firms in_ the 
‘insulated wire industry,” for example 

\ statistical summary for the Akron 
industrial area, for 1935, has also just 
been released by the Census Bureau 
The 20 rubber establishments in_ the 
irea accounted for 76.8% of the em 
plovment there, 79.9% f the wages 
paid. and 788% of the values of prod 
ucts The six tire companies in_ the 
irea act wuunted for 64.3% oft employ 
ment in the entire domestic tire in 
ustry, 69.8% of the wages, 57.1% ot 
the cost of materials, 63.4% of the value 

products, and 72.7% of the value 
idded by manufacture; these percent- 
ndicate high wages and 
low material costs in the Akron area 


1935 compared to the tire industry 


Investigating U. S. Rubber 


Che Federal Trade Commission has 


ordered y investigation into _—_ the 
sales and price policies of U. S. Rubber 
Products, Inc., to determine whether 
there is any violation of the Robinson 
Patman anti-price discrimination act. It 
s understood that investigators are al 


ready in New York where detailed ex 


umination is to be made to ascertain 
whether the distribution of tires through 
the U. S. Tire Dealers Mutual Company 
s a means by which the statute prohib 
iting price discrimination is being in- 
lirectly violated. The primary interest 
f the government is said to lie in the 
yperation of the sales policy of the mu 


tual plan. 


Improved Rush-Eraser 


The Eraser Company, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, New York, has introduced an 
improved model of its Rush-Eraser 








— | 


These erasers consist of metal barrels, 


ee 





at the ends of which are inserted 
special “brushes” suitable for different 
erasing purposes. One such “brush” 
suitable for 


is termed Rubberglass, 
erasing ink or typewriting from soft 
papers. This “brush” is made prin 
cipally of rubber with ground glass 
being used as an abrasive for its 
cleansing qualities. Another “brush” 
is called Fiberglass, suitable for eras 
ures on hard surfaced papers. This 
type is composed of spun glass fibers 
held together loosely with a_ rubber 


compound 


Old Dutch Rubber Premiums 

The Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago, is using a rubber sponge and 
a sponge rubber bath mat as premium 





items in connection with the sale of 
its Old Dutch Cleanser. The sponge 
is die-cut in the shape of the familiar 
Old Dutch trade-mark and is supplied 
in green and white and blue and 
white styles. The sponge rubber mat 
is reversible, green in color, and fea- 
tures the same familiar trade-mark 


on one surface. It is 14% x 23 inches 





in size and harmonizes with modern 
bathrooms. Both items are said to 
have brought satisfactory results to 
the company. 


~~ 
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WRIGHT VISUALIZES 
NEED FOR PLANTING 


Rn. M Wright, one of 


England's 
crude rubber experts, recently stated 


that restriction has already achieved 
ts avowed object, te reduction of 
stock and raising of prices to a profit 
able level for the producer, but now 
that this object has been achieved con 
tinuance ot the scheme has come to be 
regarded as a_ practical necessity by 
those connected with the producing in 
dustry 

Even should world consumption ove! 
take production the scheme with its 
smooth working machinery should not 
be scrapped, in the opinion of Mr. 
Wright, but should be retained as an 
auxiliary to the industry. Restriction’s 
next big step is to provide sufficient 
available rubber to meet world demand 
In this respect, he pointed out that the 
basic quota of all signatory countries 
is only 36,750 tons greater for 1938 
than for the current vear. He also made 
the following statement: 

“Bearing in mind that a period of 
six years must elapse between planting 
rubber and harvesting its first modest 
crop, with a further four years before 
it attains full production, one would 
have thought the Committee would have 
worked out some scheme for controlled 
planting in order to have a_ reserve 
supply of the commodity at hand 
against the time when world consump- 
tion should have over-topped produc 
tion from already-planted areas. , 
It should not be a difficult matter for 
the Committee to authorize each pro 
ducing country to plant up so many 
acres yearly, leaving apportionment of 
such acreages as a domestic matter of 
each country 


New Labor Difficulties 


[wo hundred and forty employees 
of the Seiberling Latex Products Com 
pany, Barberton, Ohio, returned to 
work on September 27 after reaching 
an agreement with the management 
following a_ five-week strike. The 
agreement bans strikes, sit-downs and 
lock-outs during future negotiations. 
according to A. E. Sidnell, factory 
manager of the company. In the mean 
time strikes broke out at both the 
Bowling 


~ 


Green Rubber Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, where employees de- 
manded a 10% wage increase, and at 
the R. H. Schwartz Rubber Company, 
Cleveland. In the latter case an em 
ployee election to select the sole col 
lective bargaining agency has been 
arranged. The strike went into effect 
on September 25. Employees of both 
Goodyear and Goodrich on the Pa- 
cific coast have selected the U.R.W.A. 
as sole bargaining agency, determined 
by employee elections There now 
exists a possibility that a rival rubber 
union to the U.R.W.A., affiliated with 
the C.I.O., may be started by the 
American Federation of Labor. This 
threat was voiced by William Green, 
head of the A. F. of L., at a recent 
convention 











Obituaries 





Harold T. G. van der Linde 


imstrumental im é t the 
rubber and che ‘ ( n Can 
ida port I I t 
1XO] } a ( i¢ It ed ed 
cine il eli kd vl I 
becat ( 0 trot \ ittlacned to the 
chemica mie ot t re n that upon 
graduation hie ( te his energies 
toward lustria é t His earl 
association with the United State and 
Canada arose throug ntacts witl 
Thomas A. Fdisor \ t he represent 
ed between 1888 and 189 iri this 
period he Wa en ( il Peterbor 
ough and Sherbrooke, Ontario, both now 
centers ol elects Call ¢ lipment anutac 
ture Recominy lat il wit ri bher 
during hi ‘ ct Dr. va 
ciated vitl ( La al ( I 
dustry I893 at the ul (,utta 
Percha und IX he ( Lt it 
loront Hy emained t this orgat 
ization until 1909 d | eriod 
he made a nun ( ‘ ‘ i cont ibu 
tions to the rubber irticularly 
on proce ( ! in £ ru eT 
From 1908 to 1914, a pe vhen the 
worl wa being ea new 
sources of rubber s r. van der 
Linde acted as tec! tor for sev 
eral plantation rubber neerns, includ 
ing the Continental Ri er ( of New 


York, Continental Mexican Rubber Co.. 
Rubber \merican 


Congo Co., and tl Centurv Rubber Co 


Expl ratior ( 
Spending several years in Mexico with a 
group of young chemist he 1s given 
credit for reducing the roduction of 
rubber from Mexican natural resources 
(such as guayule) to an economic re 
ality 





political situatior 


ever present in turbulent Mexico caused 


i 


sul sequent withdrawal tron the 

held. Returning to Canada, he initiated 
trie nthet es usiness as al I 

lust opening lant uw 1914 on 
| ror Shi thy thereatter the il l¢ 
e ls be { il Was tormeé i 
oduced tires and tubes fo it rive 

eal or the past ten years ; 

tere vere n t confined te é 
raw nate als and che 

a t the { ana il ibber I istry 
thre Harol n der Linde, Ltd. Al 

[ resident « t orgal ition at 
th. = wt tate eat lr) va 1, 
I ealtl I 1 nui ( iT 

i é tted dai active irt i 

the affairs the conce 
Charles ]. Stutson 

irl I. Stut one the est 

I salesmet he d gy Ss ndt cs and 
nd ( elty fields aie n Cl ¢ lur bus 

Ohio, on Septembe te He had been 
oor heatt ( past three vears 

He was 54 vears « at the time of his 

deat! Mr. Stutson was ne of the first 

three salesmen to travel for the Miller 

Rubber Company, joining that concern 

in 1906 He served with Miller until 

retirement from active business in 


1934, with practically the entire country 


is his territory Funeral services were 
conducted on September 16, with inter 
ment in Columbus. He leaves a widow 


and a son 


P. H. Hart 


’. H. Hart, an official of the Equitable 
Lite Assurance Company, New York 
City, and one-time treasurer of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
lied in Montreal, Canada, on Septem! 
18 He was 45 vears of age Mr. Hart 
was born and educated in Montreal and 
moved to Akron when he joined Good 
vear \fter leaving 


the Ne .\ York office of the Assurance 


eT 


Goodvear he jomed 





Soviet Natural Rubber 


After several years of research, the 
Kauchukonos’ (rubber-bearing plant) 
Trust of the U. S. S. R. will shortly 
begin the production of natural rubber 
m an industrial scale, according to ad- 
vices from abroad. Kok-Saguiz has 
been chosen as the major rubber-bearing 
plant for large scale development. This 
plant is now being cultivated in 13 dif 
ferent provinces of the country, being 
grown under artificial irrigation in Ka- 
zakhstan and Central Asia. By the end 
vf 1936 an area of approximately 13,- 
175 acres was sown to Kok-Saguiz 
By the end of the current year this 
acreage will be increased to 45,000 


i 
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AUGUST CONSUMPTION 
IS 5°c UNDER JULY 


Consumption of crude rubber by man 
ufacturers in the United States during 
the month of August is estimated to be 
41,456 long tons, which compares with 
August 


; 507 


c 


43,650 long tons during July 
consumption shows a decrease o 
\ugust 


a year ago according to statistics re 


under July and is 11.4% undet 


leased by the Rubber Manufacturers As 
sociation. Consumption for \ugust, 
1936, was 16,777 (revised) lor tons 

Gross imports of crude rubber for 
\ugust were reported to be 48,785 long 
tons, an increase of 24.7% er the July 
figure of 39,108 long tor 14.6% 
over. the $2,562 ] £ tor ported in 
\ugust, 1936 

Total domestic stocks of et rubber 
on hand August 31 are estimat it 171, 
052 long tons, which compar‘ th July 
31 stocks of 164,445 long tons and 230, 
167 (revised) long tons o1 i \ucust 
31. 1936 

Crude rubber afloat t nit States 
ports as of August 31 is estimated to be 
80.439 long tons whicl 1 ires ith 
75,779 long tons afloat or 3] ind 
63,597 long tons afloat on gust 3l a 
ear ago 

August reclaimed rubber ptior 
is estimated at 14,670 lor tons; pro 
duction at 15,289 long tons; ar stocks 


on hand on August 31, at 18,299 long 
tons 


JULY TIRE SHIPMENTS 
ARE 3.7% UNDER JUNE 


Shipments of pneumatic casings dut 
ing the month of Jul estimated at 
5,190,107 units, show a decrease of 3.7% 
under June, and were 9.6% under ship 
ments made in July, 1936, according to 
statistics released by the Ru \lanu 
facturers Association 

Production of pneumatic casings tort 
July is estimated at 4,291,660 units. This 
is a decrease of 196% under June and 
21.5% below July, 1936 

Pneumatic casings in the hands 


manufacturers July 31, 1937, are esti- 

mated at 11,654,114 units, a decrease of 

7% under the stocks on hand June 3V, 

but 50.4% above stocks on hand July 31, 

1936 

The actual figures are 

PNEUMATIC CASI) 
Shipments Producti 

July, 1937 5,190,107 4,291,660 11,654,114 


June, 1937 5,389,274 5,339,238 12,528,789 
July, 1936 5,743,867 5,466,252 7,749,847 


July, 1935 5,447,109 3,531,834 8,849,503 


Alhambra Rubber Moving 


Che Alhambra 
Fostoria, Ohio, manufacturers of sur- 


gical and other types of gloves, has 


Rubber Company, 


begun to transfer its operations from 
that city to Marion, Ohio Limited 
production will be maintained at the 
new factory until local help is broken 
in, according to F. C. Cory, general 
manager 
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Names in the News 





1). F. CLasuH, formerly associated with 


the Research and Development Division 


of the Anaconda Wire and Cable Com 
pany, at Pawtucket, R. I., has joined the 
Acorn -Insulated Wire Company, Brook- 
vn, N. Y.. as tactory managet 


ROBE! S. WILSON, vice-president in 
arge of sales, Goodyear Tire and Rub 
ber Company, Akron, received his 25 
ear service pin at a surprise dinner held 
at the Portage Country Club on Septem 
ber & He started with the company as 


a tire adjuster in 1912 and was named 


r in 1928 


11@S Manage 

lor { NK has been appol ted head 
( the recentl ormed autome ile tire 

S the General Tire and Rubbe 

( ¢ i \kro He has beer it] 
(wenera ( the past thirteet ears n 
i Is Sale osts 

l \ nH TEN oO! ( ulvertis 
yg manaxt oO Ra estos-Mar ittan, 
I Passat N | has een ap nted 
‘ < " ost by Mannit \Mlaxwe 
ind Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, Com 
i i rers « metal specialties 
GEORGE SEYBOLD, in charge of rubber 
lantations for the | S. Rubber Con 


pany for a number of years, has joined 
he Firestone Plantations Company as 
vice-president and general manager, and 
has already sailed for Liberia to take 


ver management ot the Firestone plan 


tations in that country 


B. T. BusH, who recently resigned 
as manager of the aromatics division of 
Naugatuck Chemical, has joined Albert 
Verley, Inc., Chicago, makers of syn 
thetic perfume raw materials, as vice 
president in charge of production 

T. F. DuNN, managing director of 
Witeo, Ltd.. English affiliate of Wish 
nick-Tumpeer, Inc., has returned to Eng 
land after spending several weeks in this 
country He reported that business was 
good in England and on the Continent 


ALBERT A. WOLL, a recent graduate 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has joined the technical 
staff of Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc 

Harvey S. Firestone, JR., vice-presi- 
lent, Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, accompanied by a group 

| eight other Firestone executives, 
sailed for Liberia on the S.S. Roma on 
October 2 for the annual inspection of 
the company’s plantations 

; \\ SEIBERLING, vice-president, 
Seiberling Rubber Company, Akron, has 


accepted the chairmanship of the “Know 


\kron” campaign which will be staged 
ater this vear by the Akron Chamber 


Davol Elects New Officers 


The following officers of the Davol 
Kubber Company, Providence, k. I., 


were elected at a recent meeting of the 


board of directors: Ernest |. Kilcup, 
chairman of the board, president and 
treasurer; Walter L. Davol, vice-presi 


dent and secretary ; Kdward Osborne, as 
sistant treasurer; Ralph [. Berry, as 
sistant secretary. The positions assumed 
by Mr. Kilcup, who previously was man 
aging director of the company, are those 


} 


left vacant since the death of Chas. ] 


Davol earlier this veat In addition to 
his new duties, Mr. Osborne continues as 
othice manager, while Mr. Berry con 
t \ll tour o 


tinues as purchasing agent 
ew officers have been witl Davol 


for a number of vears 


GEORGE STRITCH, manager of the De 
troit manufacturers’ sales division of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, has 
completed twenty vears Of service with 
that company and received his service 
in. He has represented Goodrich in 
the Detroit area for the past seventeen 
years 

B. J. Lemon, tire engineer, U. S. Rub 
ber Products, Inc., Detroit, Mich., has 
en nominated a vice president of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. Nom 
ination in the S.A.F. is tantamount to 


election 


G. ( MAASSEN, associated with the 
Dryden Rubber Company for the past 
two years, has joined the sales staff of 
the rubber division of the R. T. Van- 
derbilt Company, New York Cit». Prior 
to his connection with [Drvden, he served 
with the Goodrich and Hewitt Rubber 
companies, specializing in compounding 
and processing 

CHARLES B. RAYMOND, formerly a 
vice-president and currently a director 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company, is 
critically ill from pneumonia at the Cot- 
tage Hospital, Santa Barbara, Cali- 


rornia 


F. A. SEIBERLING, president, Seiber 
ling Rubber Company, Akron, reached 
his 7&th birthday on October 6 He an- 
nounced his retirement from active busi- 
ness participation by the end of the 
current year 


J. R. Dun ap, president of the Dunlap 
Rubber Co., Akron, was elected presi 
lent of the Beta Theta Pi local alumni 
group at a meeting held in Akron on 
September 20 


S. T. CAMPBELL, who resigned as pres- 
ident of the Aetna Rubber Company, 
Cleveland, several months ago, has also 
resigned from the directorate of that 
company 
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SEVERAL FACTORIES 
PLANNED IN CHINA 


In order to secure preferential 
treatment from the Chinese govern 
ment in Fukien, it is reported that 
four leading Chinese rubber manu- 
facturers, now operating factories in 
Selangor, Federated Malay States, are 
making joint preparations to estab 
lish factories in Amoy, the chief city 
of the Fukien province. These four 
manufacturers are the Nanyang Rub 
ber Goods Manufacturing Co., the 
Hua Chiau Co., the Sing Chew Co., 
and the Shen Yip Liong Rubber Man 
utactory 

Since there is no tax on goods man- 
ufactured in China, the products of 
rubber factories located within the 
territory can generally be sold at 


prices far below those sent tuto the 
ountry by foreign manufacturers 
Several other manufacturers located in 
British Malaya are understood to have 
opened or plan to open branches in 
Canton, Hongkong and = Shanghai, 
especially for the manufacture of rub 
ber footwear and household articles 
Rubber footwear is expected to re 
place the old-fashioned, hand-made 
leather-soled shoes which have been 
used by the Chinese for centuries 
China is slowly assuming an im- 
portant position as a rubber manufac 
turing country. In 1927 China import- 
ed only 141 tons of crude rubber 
[hese imports increased to 8,034 tons 
for 1936. Another increase is expect 
ed in the current year, since imports 
during the first three months alone 


> 


totalled 3,290 tons 


Form Synthetic Rubber Co. 


In connection with reported plans for 


experimental work in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber in Italy, the Govern 
ment has announced the formation of the 
Institute per lo Studio della Gomma 
Sintetica (Research Institute for Syn 
thetic Rubber), capitalized at 2 mil 
lion lire, and the Societa Italiana per la 
Produzione della Gomma __ Sintetica 
(Italian Society for the Production of 
Synthetic Rubber), capitalized at 1 mil 
lion lire Dr. Alberto Pirelli and Prof. 
Francesco Giordani will head both the 
research institute and the producing 


company 


\. B. Cowpery, technical representa 
tive of rubber compounding materials 
for the Barrett Company, New York 
City, is convalescing in St. Luke’s Hos 
pital, New Bedford, Mass., following an 
accident last month in which he sus 
tained severe injuries 

ARTHUR Hupson Marks has_ been 
elected vice-chairman of the board of 
directors of the B. F. Goodrich Com 
pany, Akron. He has been a director 
and member of the executive committee 
of the company for many years. At one 
time he was vice-president and general 
manager of the Diamond Rubber Co., 
taken over by Goodrich in 1912. 
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New Rubber Goods 
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Dockson Welding Helmet ry 


\ new turret-tvype welding helmet 


has been developed by the C. H. Dock 
son Company, 2885 East Gr 1 Boule 





vard, Detroit, Michigan, in which the 
customary riveted construction of the 
face plect has beet replace | by fibre 
sheet formed in a single piece and the 


metal in the 
oil-resistant 


lens holder replaced by 
rubbe r The 
tains a clear 
placed when 
the costly filter 
The rubber acts as a 
to protect the 
the shield 
has also 
this type 
corrugated 


ping 


iider con- ! 


cover plate, easily re- 

1 protects 
located behind it 
shock 


cover 


necessary, which 
lens 
absorber 
plate if 
Dockson } 
handshield of 
equipped 
handle for 


lens and 
should be dropped 
introduced a 
with a 
firm grip 


which is 
fibre 


Cold Storage Door Gasket 


Based on the principle that con 


fined air space in a cellular construc 


tion furnishes the best insulation, the 


Jamison Cold Storage Door C 


mpany, 
Hagerstown, Maryland, has developed 
cold doo 


of cellular rubber. Being 


made 
resilte nt, the 


a new storage gasket 





ew gasket contorn to 1 doo 
frame. It requires no “pinching up,” 
ind is said to maintain greater and 
qu cker recovery atter compression 
than other types f similar gaskets 
The smooth, waterproot surtace pr 
vents water-logging The new Jami 
son gasket is available in t torms 
i.e., Type CD (illustrated) for stand- 


ard infitting doors, and Type SF for 


sharp freezer doors of the verlap 


type 


nn esas 
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Vacuum Cleaner Wheel 


Designed to replace pressed metal 


wheels with lathe-cut rubber tires 


cemented in place, used in connection 





with vacuun cleaners, the B F. Good 


rich Company, Akron, has developed 
a molded rubber wheel which com 
bines a hard rubber center with a 
soft rubber tread. This new all-rub 


oilless 


ber wheel. 1! which a bronze 


bearing 1s cast eliminate squeaks 
ind necessity for oiling, 1s said to cost 
no more than the metal and rubber 
type, eliminates the assembly opera 


tion previously required, minimizes 


tire failures, and enables the manu 
facturer of vacuum cleaners to main 
tain a balanced stock. While origin 


illy designed tor vacuum cleaner use, 
this all-rubber wheel is adaptable on 


any type t light equipment 


Sav-A-Leg Home Plate 


Designed to enable baseball players 
to avoid catching their spikes on the 
edges of home plates the Seamless 


panv, New Haven, Conn., 


Rubbe r 4 





has introduced the Sav-A-Leg home 
plate This plate, which has a white 
rubber surface and a beveled apron 
of black rubber which is covered 
with dirt when the plate is set in the 
ground), revents sliding accidents 
because the es slide up and over 
the plat nstead f being checked 
abrupt] igainst he edge The new 
plate was invented by John O. Seys, 
Vice res ent I the C] 1cag ( ubs 


Syra-Bord Rubber Tile 


Said to be the only tongued and 
grooved rubber flooring tile manufac- 
tured, the Servicised Products Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, is featuring Syra-Bord 
interlocked rubber tile. Syra-Bord, ac- 
cording to its manufacturer, is a floor in 


itselt, not merely a Hoor covering. It is 
molded in 10-foot lengths, the individual 
blocks being held together by a flexible 
stock which acts as an expansion joint 
between each block. It is made with a 
tongue and a groove on the sides and 
ends so that the blocks form a perfect 
pattern. Available in several color com- 
binations, Syra-Bord is available in 
either 3/16th or '4 inch thicknesses. Al- 
though it may be laid without cement, 
the manufacturer recommends the use of 
cement for sanitary reasons 


Impact Belt Carrier 


Longer life under consistently 
heavy impact is claimed for the Im- 
pact Belt Carrier produced by the 
Stephens \damson Mfg. Company, 
Aurora, Illinois. The additional life 
space is attained by the use of a 
l%-inch vulcanized rubber covering 
which extends around the 2'%4-inch 
hub, giving a roller of standard 6 
inch diameter. The rubber is wound 
about the pressed steel hub in layers, 
the first layer being vulcanized to the 





steel hub and additional layers added 
to give the 17-inch solid rubber cush 
ion The impact carrier is built in 
two styles, for normal and for heavy 
duty It is tilted to train belt with 
out guide rollers and has three 6-inch 

outer rollers tilted 
trough It can also 
be furnished for flat belts 


rollers with the 
to give a 20 


Sponge Rubber Fishing Lure 


Made of sponge rubber, a new fisl 
ing lure for bass has been introduced 
yy the Fur Fame Bait 
Ohio Resembling the hell 
rramit (a water! 


ance, this new lure is threaded on the 


Company, Fre 
mont, 
insect) in appear- 
ook like the genuine bait, and be 
construction 


cause of its shape and 


gives lifelike action in the water. The 








new bass lure, called the Bass Beg- 


bent, broken, or if different sizes are 


is furnished with hook attached. 
The hooks can be easily replaced if 


Effanbee Novelty Dolls 


Fleischaker & Baum, 
Street, New York City, makers of the 
famous Effanbee dolls, have added two 


45 Greene 





new novelty dolls to their line. Term 
ed the “Ha-Ha” and “Boo-Hoo” 
models, these dolls are made entirely 
of rubber, the former being decorated 
in bright red and having a jovial ex 
pression, while the latter is decorated 
in blue and has a lugubrious ex 
The dolls are packed in 1n- 
window 


pression 
boxes, 


dividual, cellophane 
and retail at $1.00 each 


Health-E-Mouth Tooth Brush 


\ tooth brush featuring sponge 
rubber instead of the customary 
bristles, called Health-E-Mouth, has 


been introduced by the Buta Labora 


tories, Inc., 647 West Virginia Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. <A_ piece ol 


{77~— 
$5255 > / > 


OE Se. 
<ep TIS 


y/ _»T > 





rubber tubing is inserted in the centet 


of the sponge rubber brush, this con 
struction permitting it te adhere firm 
ly to the unbreakable handle, and also 
providing for easy refill replacement 
Use of this sponge rubber tooth brush 


is said to eliminate bleeding gums 


Bond Latex-Sealed Tubes 


A new latex closure that permits 
collapsible metal tubes to be hermetic 
ally sealed is a recent development ot 
the Bond-Penn Tube Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. During the tube 
manufacturing operation a band ot 
latex is placed around the inside bot 
tom of the tube and when the tube is 
crimped and clipped the latex serves 


as a bonding agent to more firmly 
adhere both inner surfaces of the tube 
to each other. This bonding action 


prevents “breathing” of the content: 
of the tube. Use of the latex band 
requires no change in filling methods 
or in equipment. Glycerine and vola 
tile solvents have been successfully 
put up in tubes using the latex band 
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Rubber CHEMICAL Markets 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 


ACCELERATORS 


Orean 


4 

4.5 + 

4-1 

4.19 : 

A 72 

A-7 47 

4-1 + 

RASS nccccs veil ewmare . 

Aldehyde ammonia, crystals. . .lb. 65 

BE ceeeecesenasneses “e000 

SE ws én ye ewes oun aan lb. 

ERE (cditebsVecdceesasoeees lb. .35 

Dn  sictcev 2 deepen Th 45 

Ortho-Toly guanidine | 44 

Diy henylguan Ine | 

El-Sixty .. 7 

Ethylidene aniline 45 

Formaklienyde aniline h 37 

Guantal Il $5 

Heptene : 4U 

Hexamethylenetetramine 

Lead Oleate, N 999 ae 12 
Witco . ieweas I 2 

Lithex 18 

Methylenedianiline nace .36 

EE  dcnhews h 3.25 

Oxynone 

Phenex , 

Pip- Pig 

I ps lene 

R & Il 4 i 40 

R & Il 50 b 40 

k } 

R i 7 

patex ° ib 20 


SPDN ° i | 
super-Sulphur No ; igh 


No. 2 , oka eee 
arbanilid, di i 
POMMOMO ccccccce ‘ ae 75 

a sesneee lb 20 
rriphenylguanidine — 58 
EE 46-0006 ; 

Ureka ‘ 

Ureka Blend B | ( 

Ureka ( 

Vulcanex Semel 

WENO secs ee 

Vulcanol ‘ Se 

Z-88-P ] I 

Zimate t 
Inorganic 

arge omestl 

Magnesia, Icine eavy... $ 
COLORS 

Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 

Blues 

Ultramarine It 
Browns 

Mat 

Umber, Turkey Ib )4 
Greens 

Chrome 

Chromiu Ox 

Guignet’s Greet 7 
Reds 

Antimony 

crimson, 15/17 eu 48 
suliur, free . nae eee 4% 

Indian English ..........]b 09 

Domestic (Maroon) ...... Ib 1] 

Red oxide, pure ........ Ib 10 

Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b. Easton.Ib 9! 
White 

Crypt N y 

Cryptone CB N 

Cryptone, ZS-2( l ) 

Cryptone, ZS-8 ! 

Lithopone 

Albalith, bl $3 
Azolit 

Rayox 

litanox A l 

Titanox B 

Titanox C 

Oxide Ame 4 Ss 

American z 
ZZZ lead Iree 
conda le tree 
lorsehead Lead Fre ; 
Special 
XX Red t 
XX Red 
XX Red { 
XX Red 

idox, black la l 

Blue label ¢ 

Red labe 

f 


(a 
@ 


(@ 
@ 


13, 1937 


47% 
4? 
.20 
37 
4) 
.41 
r¢ 
60 
84 
0414 
60 
10 
12 
15% 
f 
6% 
f 


[All Quotations 


Zine Oxide French Process 


Florence White sea 7 bbls. It 84. @ 
Green seal 8 lt 8 l 
Red seal Wanw aia sae eee 7 a 


Yellows 
Cadmolit! , we . 
Chrome baecee oun 144%. @ 
Mapi : ke nie lb, .09%@ 

BLACKS 


Arrow “‘Aerfloted’” Specifica- 

Oe isueccrnaeebuasnvece Ib. 0535@ 
Bone, powdered ........... Ib 05%@ 
Carbon, compressed ....... Ib. .0535@ 

uncompressed ........... Ib .0535@ 
"SE, <M socsucens Ib 0535@ 

DED cctackedonsaenu Ib 0535@ 
“ — Score Ib. .0535@ 
i Ti 56: ceted teen whee lb. .05%@ 
‘*Excello,’”” compressed ..... lb. 0535@ 
ce. oe eeae lb .03 @ 
TET, 5 ap ial Siam whee ie Ib 03 @ 


7 @ 
.0535@ 
.0535@ 

@ 


Lampblack 
“*Micronex’ 
*‘Supreme” 
[hermatomic 

“Thermax” ; —_S 
United “Dixie” & ‘‘Kosmos’’.|b. .0535@ 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 





Aluminum Flake ........... ton. 21.85 
Ammonia carbonate, lump....Ib. 104%@ 
NO Se renee ton 13.00 @15. 
Barium carbonate 2 ton 56.5 a t 
er. Ge gehesswoese . Ib. .05 @ 
sarytes acuitsacbaawaebane ton 23.65 @31 
DE ‘huis cone eineekh seen Ib. .04%@ 
Bar arene lt .02 @ 
Blanc fixe y f works ton 60 a@65 
CAE. nc ckenesene cannes ton 37.50 @45 
a} ee lb 12 @ 


Chalk, precipitated 





.0825 
.14 
-0825 
.07 
.07 
12 
.0825 
.0825 


0825 


@ 24.50 


1? 


Suprex white, extra It.....ton 45.40 @60.00 
DO caceetestiavencne ton 45.00 @55.0( 
Clay, Kaolin, domestic........ ton 7.50 @15.09 

Aerfloted, Suprex .. tor } a 

PR oe ton 9.00 @ _ 

Crown (1 plant tor aU ! 

DD ccsbdetenes+ esemeas ton 

Dixie. Tr. ton 

IN <i ord awe eate ton 

2 eee eer ee ton 

ED cob whekwae bake 15.00 @ 

Wit ‘ ton 8.50 @ 9.00 
Cotton Flock rey a It 11 @ «415 
Glues, extra white.......... Ib 28 @ .30 

RE WHEE htc nccscca Ib 14 @ .19 
oO” SS eer ree ee ton 30.00 @55.00 
EE ee, Bis adandicwwnn e ton 40.00 @65.00 
Time Crest Industrial Filles 

N 1 — } a 
Magnesium irbonate eal .07 n ) 
M i eid ‘ t } a@44 
Pyrax A ; ton ee 
Rottenstone (powdered) ..... Ib. 02%@ .05 
Soapstone. powdered ........ ton 16.00 @22.00 
Starch, powdered ......... wt. 2.90 @ 4.10 
| . ] e ect} ‘ + n 17 f a 2 
Whiting, commercial ...... ton 17.00 @18.v0 

( lun Filler. ton 9.00 @ 14.00 

English Cliffstome ...... ton 33.00 @43.00 

WHE -icssacude suageees ton 7.00 @ — 
W I ) 1 
Zit Car A 7 
Zit Steara lb a 

MINERAL RUBBER 
Black Diamond .....cc.ccs+.t0m 27 @ . 
Genasco, solid (factory).....ton 25.00 @27.0( 
Hard Hydrocarbon .......... ton 
3s eS Beer ee ton 25.0 @ — 
Pioneer, MR, solid ..cccccces ton 
Pioneer-granulated .......... ton 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Aromatics—Rodo ............ Ib 

( WwW 19 = oan ; 4 7 

( gg. sc. hl@ aoe 

Cur < os 1.5 7 - 

Para we No 21645 It ; a _ 
Areskler 75 (dispersing, 

wett T a | penetrating 

igent) _ : ; a 
Santomerse (dispensing wet- 

ting, penetrating and stabiliz 

ing agent a 
Sunproor.. cece D 35 «@ jr 42 
Sponge Paste piace It — %@a 8 
Tackol (tackifier 1 men Sa 115 ? - 
EE dir ciaas lb 7 ot 

SOFTENERS 
Acids 

Aceti %, bbls.. 100 It . @ 2.78 

Nitric, 36 degrees cwt 5.00 a 6.0 

Sulfuric, 66 degrees.. ton |! { Cin 5{ 
Acids, Fatty 

Laurex : 5a sa cetaea 15 @ l¢ 

Stearex Beads... ] 10% @ 11 

Stearic. double pressed l 12 a 13 

Stearite os ~~ b 10 a 11 





Alkalies 
Caustic Soda. 76% se cwe 5 
Soda As! 58%, C.]I wt 1.25 
Oils 
Cycline Oil . vo . gal 
. Diss s seeecees Ib. 7% 
PRE tewev anima aie oom 5 
POM FOP sccescccoes lt )5 
er ae gal 17 
Petrolatum, light........ lb. 31g 
Pigmer tank cars..ga 16 
n dr . .ga 22 
Pine listille ga 64 
dest. dis lr s ga +9 
Rosin O cn ga .40 
Rubber b. Chicag 13 
DEG senaseen neue cies Ib. 8 
SOG, GE sesesuce lb 07% 


Tackol 


Wit [ee EE 
Witco Softener No. 2/ gal } 
Woburn No. 8, c.l.......Ib. .06 
Wobonite. c.l. ...... lb 05 
Resins and Pitches 
Pit Burgundy 
a + + 19 ‘) 
irdw n 16.00 
ine, < Ib. g Ww l ) 
Pig entar tar s Z I 
ae Resin ‘ lb - 
Ret et Pine ] il lrur S ton nm 


Solvents 
Acetone, pure ..... b .06 
Alcohol, denatured, methanol, 





N ” RS gal 
Senzene. 90% ....... ga 8 
Beta-Trichlorethane ga 
sondogen vam ! 
Carbon, bisulfide ...... It S% 
Carbon tetrachloride. ll .) 
Dichloret ivlene ] 
Dipentene, cml., drums..g 4] 
Dryolene (f.0.b. Okla.) gal 10 
Ethylene dichloride ..... lL, 05% 
PES ook ek ee eae ae ee 
Reoget , ] 
Rub-Sel (f.0.b. Okla.)..gal 09 
lrichloret] vlene sete Ib 
Purpentine, spirits ......ga $3 
lest. dist., drums..... gal 33 
Waxes 
Beeswax eae Il .39 
Carnauba, yellow......... lb. -46 
Ceresin, white. dom.......II .08 
Montan, crude ...... lb 10% 
Paraffin (c.l.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale........Il M4 | 
White ide scale 124/1 ] 4 
Re e l 127 Ib } 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
ROG: EA sastabacunaw eens Ib 
| Aer tb 
Po iskdwbeadaeso kbs Ib 
Ree ep ae Sets lb 
Se rere lb 
DO. -Savkinntdadsceeen nian lb 70 
ME -sicbans = cebnesesew une an lb 
Se eer ee ep ee ee lb 57 
Flect« a re Ib 54 
Flecto] White 1.00 
Flecto B + 
Neozone ' 
Oxyr S- nos c0sbnew es uawees It 8 
Perflect I} 
Retardex : . : 35 
PE A cctevncwesnnoemn I 
Santoflex B.. oe Salaro nie ee 54 
Stapvilite sis ; eer oT 
SED INE Sacer acdaats sa lb 70 
WU.  ctbeiutswenre “Sautawans l 55 


PR cau tadienh osmeea aun 3 

Cocoa Soapstock ...... lb, 06 
eR re ees hre- Ib, 06 
Oe ee ree ene It. “ 
Pe Pee . ciwasween ya's ly 18 
Rubberol, f.o.b. Chicag , ) 

Rusco. {.0.b. Nitro....... 0 Le 
Sericite. f.o.b. NW Paribas ton 65.00 
Soap Tree Bark, eut, sifted .ib. .06 


65 


F.O.B. Works Unless Otherwise Noted} 


.08 
.08 
.30 
.14 
.30 


.08 


FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


ME «ca daxyeun weer ean I. 23 @ 
net vcdénmedéa a Shauna 08%@ 
i aa Cease sae ee 095 @ 
ee ee ea ee 95 @ 
DEE “i'n alaacd-b wie ates odes oe b 3 @ 


VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 


Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.).II 4 
Sultur flour 
Refined, 100% pure (bags) .cwt 2.55 
Commercial (bags) .......cwt. 1.60 
Pe. estes een eneeane - 
WEEE Svemdes ser aens ouwnee lb 


a 


@ 


@ 


3.65 
2.35 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
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The WHERE-YO-BUY Section 
of THE RUBBER AGE in which are 
listed the Products and Services of 
the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


lf what you are seeking is not listed 
here, write to the Service Department 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
St.. New York, N. Y. 
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Chemicals and Compo 


unding Materials 





ACCELERATORS— 


b1-Sixty treka f 
4.10 A119 A-32 
Pip, DP. K-2 

ANTIOXIDANTS — Flectols B. HH, White 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
1012 Seeond National Bidg., Ohie 


treka A-1 
Pipsolene Pip 


(uantal 
4-100 


Akron 








AERO BRAND 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 
American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
40) «=—Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 








ALUMINUM FLAKE 
gravity, white 
Farniched se 


A uniform, fine, low 
reinforcing pigment. 


the rubber trade for 23 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 











Pentasulphide, 
fine 


ANTIMONY 
golden and crimson, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 


very 














7 Spec ially 
Send 1O1 


ASBESTINE pre 
pared for use in Rubber 
liberal working samples. 


SOULE PRODUCERS 


International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 














low 


CALCENE—The Ideal 
gravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasien. 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 
BARBERTON, OHIO 











CARBON BLACK—Micronex 
the world’s standard gas black. 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

& Smith Co. 

New York City 


Binnev 
41 East 42nd St. 





RATES 


for Listings in this Section 


$5.00 per listing per month. 


10% Discount if 2 listings per month 
are used. 
15% Discount for 3 or more listings 


per month. 


Copy Subject to Style Regulations. 


No cuts accepted. 





CATALPO—The universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads. solids. tubes, 
carcass frictions. etc. 


Moore X Munger 


33 Rector Street, New York City 














CARBON BLACK 
CONTINENTAL 


The Newest Name in Carbon Black offers 
CONTINENTAL DUSTLESS 
CONTINENTAL COMPRESSED 
CONTINENTAL UNCOMPRESSED 


Continental Carbon Company 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Stocks Carried At All Times 
Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address lacobite Boston 








CHEMICALS 


For Rubber 
Acceierators 
Antiesiaants 
Speciaities 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Div. of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


For Inaustry Generaily 
Acids Lates 
Oil of Myrbane  Lotoi 
Anstiine Ow Diseerstons 











CARBON BLACK— 4Aerfored 
Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, 
460 West 34th St. 


Inc. 
New York 


CHEMICALS and Mineral 


Magnesia 


Barytes, 
Car- 


Ingredients—W hiting, 

Colors. Heavy 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone 
Standard Since [590 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 


Caleined 








CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME 


standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


the up-to-date 


Grant Building 








COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 
HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


Melrose, Mass. 
tkhron, Chicago 


78 Goodyear Ave. 


Offices in New York, 

















CARBON BLAC 
DIXIE...KOSMO 
Used throughout the world 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 


New York @® Akron @ 


K 
S 


Chicago 





COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organic colors—Reds, Blues. 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Oranges, 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 


Rosenbank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
820 so. Clinton St., Chicago. Il. 














CARBON BLACK 
WITCO DISPERSO 
and DUSTLESS and a 
Complete Line of High Quality 
Rubber Chemicals 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 








Agents in rincipal ities 
BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 


For All Cures 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
1012 Second National Building 
Akron. Ohio 








THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page 














